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“The angel says, ‘Write,’ and I listen 
The message from glory to hear, 

And the echo to ¢atch that is sounding, 
The music of that brighter sphere. 

It tells of the welcomes that met him 
When over the river he sped, 

And the knowledge that came to his spirit, 
That only the body was dead. 


That the clogs and the fetters had fallen, 
As oft he had helped fetters fall, 

When the millions in slavery blessed him 
As one who had sought, above all, 

Sweet freedom to give to the captive, 
And light to the morally blind, 

And food to the hungry, and clothing, 
And comfort for body and mind. 


Oh, the angels were ready to welcome 
One so fitted to join the glad throng, 

For his life had been one with the chorus 
That fills the wide arches with song, 

‘He lived for he loved!” so they, singing, 
His life story each to each told, 

He loved God and man and his duty 
Better far than position or gold. 


And so, in the harmony welcome, 
They guided him o’er the bright way, 
Till he came to the house of the Father, 
Till he stood in the glory of day. 
And there to his ear came the utterance, 
Which on earth was so still and so small, 
The Voice of approval and welcome 
From Him who is greater than all. 


Oh, we miss him, we mourn him, but trust him 
With those who were life-crowned before, 
For we know that his welcome awaits us 
When we, too, shall cross to that shore, 
When the “mists have all rolled in their splend- 
or” 
From the valley, the hill-side, the mount, 
We shall see him again and shall hear him 
The wonders of glory recount. 


He will tell of a love that, undying, 
Was with him in all the good way, 

Reaching back to his home and his loved ones, 
Calling them to the “regions of day.” 

He will tell that the promise remaineth, 
Earth's circles unbroken shall be, 

When “the life that is lord of death” reigneth, 
When the spirit immortal is free. 





“THE REASON FIRM, THE TEMPEKATE 
WiLL.” 

Nothing better was ever said about Wo- 
man Suffrage than was said by the ablest 
Massachusetts statesman now on the stage, 
Senator Hoar, in almost the first speech 
made by him on the subject. He said that 
What most attracted him to Woman Suffrage 
was the discovery that no man ever talked 
against it ten minutes without indirectly 
denying all the fundamental principles of 
Republican government. In Mr. Francis 
Parkman’s writings, for instance, this 1s 
very plain; his well known paper, in the 
North American Review, on the ‘‘Woman 
Question,” was only the postscript, the co- 
rollary, of a previous essay aimed at the 
whole principle of Universal Suffrage, that 
is, of popular government. The Nation, in 
denouncing Gail Hamilton, derides the idea 
of a State’s being built up or maintained 
“by absolute equality of rights and duties” 
‘No. 801, p. 817), and thus utterly lays 
aside that which is, after all, to the mass of 
American men, the corner-stone of popular 
government. And this same concession is 


Practically made by such writers as ‘‘S. M. | 


Q.” in the Nation, and-by all others, who, in 





a smaller way, ring the changes on Gail 
Hamilton's utterances. This lady—who 
has suddenly assumed for these critics an 
importance that she never before possessed 
—is justly condemned because she, alone 
among the prominent womer of the coun- 
try, undertook to defend the ‘‘Ladies’ De- 
posit Company.” No man ever rejoiced 
more gleefully over an instance of woman’s 
virtue than did these writers over an instance 
of what they had proclaimed as her folly. 
‘‘We told you so” they simultaneously ex- 
claimed. But let us apply this same meth- 
od of hasty generalization in another direc- 
tion. General Butler is certainly quite as 
conspicuous among American lawyers as is 
Gail Hamilton among women; and the 
Nation and its correspondents think quite as 
illof him, Moreover, his alleged faults— 
trickiness and selfishness—are just the 
faults attributed for many years, by popu- 
lar satire, to the legal profession. Because 
General Butler is no saint, are we therefore 
to disfranchise all lawyers? 

It is a part of the necessary theory of re- 
publican government that every class and 
race shall be judged by its highest types, 
not its lowest. The proposition of the 
French revolutionary statesman, to begin 
the work of purifying the world by arrest- 
ing all the cowards and knaves, is liable to 
the objection that it would find victims in 
every circle. Republican government be- 
gins at the other end, and assumes that the 
community generally has good intentions, 
at least, and some common sense, however 
it may be with individuals. Take the very 
quality which the Nation so often denies to 
women, the quality of steadiness. ‘‘In 
fact, men’s great objection to the entrance 
of the female mind into politics 1s drawn 
from a suspicion of its unsteadiness on 
matters in which the feelings could by any 
possibility be enlisted.” (No. 801, p. 17.) 
Let us consider the charge thus made 
against women, and consider it not by gen- 
eralizing from a single instance—‘‘just like 
a woman,” asthe Nation would doubtless 
say, if a woman had done it—but by ob- 
serving whole classes of that sex, taken col- 
lectively. 

These classes need some care in selection, 
for the plain reason that there are compar- 
atively few circles in which women have 
yet been allowed enough freedom of scope, 
or have acted sufficiently on the same plane 
with men, to furnish a fair estimate of their 
probable action, were they enfranchised. 
Still there occur to me three such classes; 
the anti-slavery women, the Quaker women, 
and the women who conduct philanthropic 
operations in our large cities. If the al- 
leged unsteadiness of women isto be felt 
in public affairs, it would have been felt in 
these organizations. Has it been so felt? 

Of the anti-slavery movement I can per- 
sonally testify—and 1 have heard the same 
point fully recognized among my elders, 
such as Garrison, Phillips and Quincy—that 
the women contributed their full share—if 
not more than their share—to the steadiness 
of that movement, even in times when the 
feelings were most taxed, as for instance, 
fugitive slave cases. Who that has seen 
mobs practically put down, and mayors 
cowed into decency by the silent dignity of 
those rows of women who sat, with their 
knitting, more imperturbable than the men, 
can read without asmile these doubts of 
the ‘“‘steadiness” of that sex? Again, among 
Quaker women, I have often asked the 
opinion of prominent Quakers, as of John 
G. Whittier, whether it had been the expe- 
rience of that body that women were mure 
flighty and unsteady than men in their offi- 
cial action, and have been uniformly an- 
swered in the negative. And finally, as to 
benevolent organizations, a good test is 
given in the fact—first pointed out, I 
believe, by that eminently practical man, 
Rev. Augustus Woodbury, of Providence— 
that the whole tendency has been, during 
the last twenty years, to put the manage- 
ment, even the financial control, of benevo- 
lent societies more and more into the hands 
of women, and that there has never been 
the slightest reason to reverse this policy. 
Ask the secretaries of the various Boards 
of State Charities, or the officers of. the 
Social Science Associations, if they have 
found reason to complainof the want of 
steadfast qualities in womepv. Why is it 
that the legislation of Massachusetts have 
assigned the class requiring the steadiest of 
all supervision—the imprisoned convicts, to 
‘five commissioners of prisons, two of 
whom shall be women,” (Acts of 1879, c. 
294, $1.)? These are the points which it 
would be worthy of a great newspaper like 
the Nation to consider, instead of hastily 
generalizing from single instances. For 
one, I appeal from the typical woman of 
the Nation's picture—fickle, unsteady, fool 
ish—to the nobler conception of woman- 


‘Working Class Associations 





hood which the poet Wordsworth found 
fulfilled in his own household: 

“A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller betwixt life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate wilt, 

Endurance, foresight, strength and skill; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, to command, 

And yet a spirit still, and bright, 

With something of an angel light.” 





T. W. Ht. 
AGAINST LICEN SED VICE.—THE MEETING 
AT GENOA. 


Our readers will be glad to hear that the 
Congress lately held in Genoa to protest 
against State-regulation of vice was a dis- 
tinguished success. It was attended by 
about five hundred members, from Italy, 
France, Germany, England, Switzerland, 
Denmark and Belgium. The citizens of 
Genoa received the federation with enthu- 
siasm. The municipality of the city grant- 
ed them the great opera house for their 
meetings. One who was present writes to 
the Shield; ‘‘The federation found itself in 
a city of friends. It was almost confusing 
to those who had gone to the meeting pre- 
pared to prove their case, to find it already 
understood and judged by a public as in- 
telligent as it was enthusiastic.” A series 
of deeply interesting meetings was held 
during the week. The last of these public 
meetings bade fair to be the largest and 
most impressive. Delegates from the 
Working Men’s Associations of all the 
towns of Italy were to arrive and join the 
of Genoa. 
Garibaldi was to be present and address the 
assembly upon the moral aspect of the 
question. The Government became nerv- 
ous for fear of an insurrection, and refused 
the federation the use of either of the great 
theatres for their final meeting. Says the 
correspondent of the Shield: 

“The demonstration was far grander in 
consequence. The hall of the Carlo Felice 
Theatre opens upon an enormous stone 
balcony, the whole length of the building, 
which looks upon the largest square in 
Genoa. Thither the crowd proceeded in 
perfect order, each association arriving in 
turn, with flags flying and trumpets sound- 
ing, and ranged themselves in a compact 
mass underneath, awaiting the public an- 
nouncement of the final resolutions of the 
Congress. All the members of the federa- 
tion went out in a body on to the stone bal- 
cony; a platform was hastily improvised 
for Professor Bovio, deputy of the Italian 
parliament, whose magnificent voice could 
be heard from one end of the immense pi- 
azza, and absolute silence was maintained, 
while he read, one by one, to the people, 
the resolutions which had just been voted 
in the hall within. Each resolution in turn 
was voted by acclamation by the multitude 
with deafening cheers, which ceased as if 
by magic when he aguin held up the paper 
in his hand as a sign that he was about to 
read again. He then addressed a few stir- 
ring words to the people, and on his retir- 
ing a shout arose for Mrs, Butler, and it 
was found necessary to assist her to mount 
the little platform in order that, by waving 
of hats and flags and a flourish of trum- 
petsalmost inaudible amidst the deafening 
cheers, they might express their sympathy 
and admiration. Signor Brusco Onnis— 
the oldest living friend of Mazzini—was 
then called for. He is a great favorite with 
the people whom he has done much to edu- 
cate in the principles of true equality and 
morality, in the Scwole Mazzini of Milan and 
Genoa. Mr. Butler took the opportunity 
of going down among the people during 
Signor Brusco’s speech, and on his return 
he reported that, so perfect was the silence 
and order maintained, every word he ut- 
tered wasdistinctly audible to the furthest 
extremity of the immense square.” 

So striking and emphatic an expression 
of public opinion in a country where State 
regulation of vice has been established for 
years, ought to be a warning to those who 
are endeavoring to introduce similar legis- 
lation in the United States. B 

———_ o> 
MRS. DIAZ’S HOUSEHOLD TALKS. 


It is a little hackneyed—truth is apt to be 
—to speak of that vast, unconscious in- 
fluence exerted by a writer or speaker, 
which may be even wider in its effects than 
the influence that might be forecast as a 
logical or even an inevitable sequence. 
This thought is especially suggested to me 
by the fragment given in the last Journal 
of the ‘‘Household Talks” of Mrs. Diaz. 
Could her words have more directly influ- 
enced and helped even her immediate audi- 
ence, I questioned, than they did me as I 
read them in thesecolumns? This isa very 
persona! application, and I beg the pardon 
of the Journat for emphasizing my indi- 
vidual debt to Mrs. Diaz; and still, when 














we have been strengthened by noble words 
that met a personal need, it is a solid com- 
fort to sit down and tell the author so. 

It is the paragraph on soeiety to which I 
especially refer. ‘‘In a true society,” says 
Mrs. Diaz, ‘‘the basis should be character, 
ideas, and natural attraction.” Again, 
“The cure is self-respect. Those who have 
their own life-work marked out, their own 
high purposes to attain, will be little affect- 
ed by the slights, the frowns, the incivil- 
ities, the condescensions of the wealthy 
and the learned. From all such things 
they can take refuge in themselves. ” 

It is as difficult as it might seem even ill- 
judged to refer concisely to the personal 
moods and tenses upon which these words 
fellso graciously. The vaguest reference 
must be prefaced with the fact that any 
stranger coming to Boston, who has aspira- 
tions or affinities for its higher life,—the 
life of intellect, art, and refinement,—feels 
a reverence and a love for the classic old 
city which may exceed that of the Boston- 
ians themselves. He will naturally be like 
a new convert in religion who often evinces 
more zeal than even the saints. But if the 
gates of his Paradise are not ajar, if he may 
only look longingly and in vain to what he 
feels is, rightfully, his spiritual domain, 
and out of which he is kept by an exclu- 
siveness that ill-natured people might even 
vulgarly term snobbishness; if centres of 
thought are to be hedged in and only the 
privileged and established ‘‘set” may enter, 
then, indeed, does the early sojourn in Bos- 
ton become a period of pain and of endur- 
ance, when one quite needs to ‘‘take refuge 
in himself,” and in his own ‘high purpos- 
es.” Rigid exclusiveness has, too, its reflex 
influence. The true and fine culture is, 
in its nature, inclusive. Its influence is 
centripetal rather than centrifugal, and the 
circle of these fine and gracious influences 
will never be sought by ‘‘objectionable peo- 
ple.” The law of social gravitation pre- 
vents this. ‘Ihe more fashionable life of 
the gay world naturally demands wealth, 
dress, leisure, to enter its charmed circle. 
But the life of thought, the life which 
holds the ennobling seeds of purpose, 
should be, like the kingdom of heaven, 
open to all who pray to enter its portals. 
And if they do not open? Ah, then must 
one endeavor to live the words of the poet 
which, though often negatived in practical 
daily life, yet stand with the truth of an 
eternal verity: 

“Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate 
thee: 
Corruption wins not more than honesty; 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace 
To silence envious tongues. Be just and fear not,’’ 
L. W. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 





The following are a part of the resolutions 
adopted at the meeting of the W. C. T. U. 
in this city last week, showing the tendency 
of that body to use the ballot to further 
their cause: 


4. Since power to mould our public edu- 
cational systems and institutions may be 
turned to excellent account in the temper- 
ance reform by securing the scientific in- 
struction of children and young men and 
women as to the value and necessity of to- 
tal abstinence, we hereby pledge ourselves 
as temperance women to use the education- 
al ballot for this purpose in all those States 
in which it has been granted. 

7. While we are in favor of a constitu- 
tional amendment, both State and national, 
which shall prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors, and while we 
bid God-speed to Kansas as the pioneer in 
this grand endeavor, we also. recognize the 
good work done by those States which have 
organized the home protective movement, 
as the action of women joined to that of 
men can alone give stability to prohibitory 
legislation. 

11. As mothers are entrusted with the 
training and government of the race during 
the first balf of life, when the foundations 
of character are being laid, we will endeavor 
to emphasize the duty of mothers to train 
their children in the principles of total ab- 
stinence from intoxicating liquors. We 
will alsourge upon them an acquaintance 
with scientific temperance, a study of the 
laws of heredity and ye influences, 
attention to matters of diet and hygiene, 
that from the children of the future may be 
eliminated the appetite which leads to 
drunkenness. 

13. We heartily endorse the movement, 
and make it our own, which proposes a 
suitable testimonial to Mrs. Luc W. Hayes, 
the honored wife of our chief magistrate, 
whose brave stand for total abstinence at 
the White House has been successful, and 
who has thus presented a noble example for 
imitation. And we recommend that the 
W. N.C. T. U. before adjourning appoint 
a suitable committee of ladies to visit her 
successor as soon as possible after the presi- 


dential election, to urge, with gentle and 
courteous entreaty, that the good work he- 
gun by Mrs. Hayes, may not be interrupted 


on her retirement to private life. 








CONCERNING WOMEN 


Miss Kate HrLiarpis giving a course of 
twenty-four lectures upon “English Poets” 
at 11 o’clock on Saturday mornings, at Mrs. 
Randall-Diehl’s Conservatory of Elocution. 

Miss GENEVIEVE Stepprns is giving a 
course of lectures on the ‘‘Delsarte Philoso- 
phy of Expression” at Mrs. Randall-Diehl’s 
Conservatory of Elocution. 

Miss Kare Sansorn, daughter of Prof. 
Sanborn of Dartmouth, has made up her 
calendar of lectures on literature for the 
ensuing season, 

Miss Kate Frexp will immediately begin’ 
work on “Dramatic Biographies,” to be 
brought out by Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. 
Miss Field will write that of Rachel, Ris- 
tori and Fechter. y 

Mrs. E. L. Leg, of Allegan, Michigan, 
has brought suit against two well-known 
liquor dealers to recover $5000 damages 
from each for selling liquor to her husband, 
who, it is claimed, lost a situation on ac- 
count of drink. 

Mrs. Frances Hopcson Buryert, 
whose health was somewhat poor from 
overwork last season, has returned in health 
to her pleasant home on I street, in Wash- 
ington, where she is getting ready for the 
press a new story for Scribner’s Magazine. 

THe Ducwess of Galliere has given fif- 
teen millions of francs, for the construction 
and maintenance of two superb institutions 
of learning, one of which is for orphans. 
Both of them will be under Roman Catho- 
lic patronage. 

Mrs, M. Merrick, of Quincy, Ill, has 
built a magnificent hall for lectures on ° 
practical benevolence and good works. 
Persons of a liberal turn of mind are re- 
quested to correspond with her. Address 
M. Merrick, corner of Third and Chestnut 
streets, Quincy, Illinois. 

Miss Emma MARWEDAL has removed her 
kindergarten from Los Angelos to San 
Francisco, Cal. She has located at 1711 
Van Ness avenue, where, in addition toa 
class of forty pupils in kindergartening, she 
also has a normal class of sixteen young la. 
dies, 

Mrs. HELEN KENDRICK JOHNSON, the 
wife of Mr. Rossiter Johnson, has edited a 
collection of three hundred songs, of Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Irish, and American origin. 
The book will be entitled ‘Our Familiar 
Songs, and Those Who Made Them,” and 
the music will be given, as well as the 
words. 

Miss Macere §mrru, the enrolling clerk 
of the Iowa State Senate and recommended 
by Lieutenant-Gov. Campbell as the best en- 
rolling clerk the Iowa Senate has had for 
many years, has been nominated for County 
Recorder by the Republicans of Davis coun- 
ty, Iowa. Miss Smith is the first lady in 
the State to be nominated for that office. 

Mrs. OswaLpD OTTENDORFER, Wife of the 
editor of the New York Staiits Zeitung, 
manages the paper left to her by her first 
husband, and mainly through her efforts it 
has become a very valuable property, worth 
at least $600,000. She goes to the office 
every day and directs its management gen- 
erally. 

Miss Fanny RvutTHerrorp HAyEs, a 
cousin of the President, and a resident of 
New Haven, Conn., presented a beautiful 
silk flag on Wednesday evening to the Yale 
Garfield and Arthur organization. Miss 
Hayes made a bright littie speech of pre- 
sentation, and the thanks of the young Yale 
captain were pleasantly spoken. 

Miss SHARMAN CRAWFORD, an English 
lady, a niece of the Mr. William Sharman 
Crawford, who for many years represented 
Rochdale in Parliament, has so far felt the 
injustice of the British method of farming 
land that she has given her tenants in the 
county of Waterford a lease forever of their 
holdings. That is, she has given them her 
lands. . 

Miss Hartre Sourawick, who has taught 
school in Northbridge, Mass., for the past 
three years, has resigned and accepted a 
position as teacherin the Royal Normal 
College, in London, England. Miss South-. 
wick was one of the most successful teach- 
ers in town, and is a graduate of the State 
Normal School in South Framingham, 
class of "77. She sails on the steamer Egypt, 
Nov. 24, from New York, 

Mns. TitankruL Tayvor is a remarkable 
Vermont lady, seventy yearsold. In her 
younger days she thirsted for a knowledge 
of English, Greek and Latin, and, being: 
poor, she worked for her books, and then: 
studied’ them as she stood at her spinning- 
wheel. In this way she not only educated’ 
herself in the languages, but she learned 
ecclesiastical and profane history, medicine 





science, and general literature. : 
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For the Woman's J 
UNSEEN 
—_—- 
BY SAMUEL ©. BLACKWELL. 
God is the magnet of the mind; 
like the needle, tarns to Him; 
its record still we find 
The longing prayer and happy hymn. 
An orphaned universe repels, 
Like thoughts of horror and of dread; 
Bat Providence all gloom dispels, 
Creates, lifts, ralses from the dead. . 


The thiags uneeen are brought to view 
In the strong force by which they draw. 
All impulse read aright is true, 
For truth is Being’s primal law. 
A dupe of sense, a prey of sin, 
A fool and slow of heart is man; 
The compass stands unused within, 
And we a blank horizon scan. 


We list a superficial din, 
Whose surface teachings mock our need 
And drown the prophet voice within, 
Though worthy of profoundest heed. 


On each unselfish hope we feel 
Is stamped the Maker's signet broad ; 
And words of inspiration real 
Are in our highest thoughts of God. 
—Somerville, N. J. 





— 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
OUR FRIENDS. 


TOL E.G. 
BY 6. B. N. 


Our friends are they who trust our best, 
Who rouse our deepest thought, 

And leave us in divine unrest 
For heights as yet unsought. 

Love is, I think. just this indeed, 
To fear a brother's sin,— 

To count his weakness as our need 
A double strength to win. 

To fill his soul with youth’s rich wine, 
By trusting to his strength; 


To “touch the heart and lift the thought,”’ 
Is love's divinest seal— 

The good in us, the truth has sought, 
And heaven at once is real. 


~~ 


RAKING UP THE FIRE. 
BY LOIS LAURIE. 


I think of the sweetest picture 
I ever could gee upon earth: 
My father, as he would kneel down 
On the bare, old hearth 
To rake up the coals that were bright, 
And cover them over at night. 


We saw him kneel down before God,— 
We heard, with a deep thrill of awe, 
The prayer he poured out from bis heart, 

Yet I never saw 
Such a halo about his head 
As when he knelt over that bed 


Of embers and ashes at night. 

My own cherished saint! with his hair 
In silver, calm riplets; his brow 

In the golden glare 
With all its dear wrinkles; his eyes— 
Ah me! for I gazed in surprise 


And wondered in my childish heart 
What charm in the flickering light 
- Of fading, dim ashes had power 
To make them so bright, 
And deep with that rapt, far-off look; 
I watched when his wearied hand shook, 


As he covered a large, round stick, 
To lie and smoulder all night, 
And burn with a slow, smothered pain. 
Did I guess aright 
When thinking it so like his long 
Life-torture he could not rise strong 


After it, save by a prayer! 
Thus I forever enshrine him! 
His calm, reverend face as the glare 
Of the fire grew dim; 
Fit picture indeed of the whole 
Life-peace of his suffering soul! 


Thus let meenshrine him! And now 
As I sit and sob back my tears, 
The thought of him gives me new strength 
For the ash-grey years, 
And patience to burn just as slow 
As God shall appoint! just asslow! 
— Concord Freeman. 





. 
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SHE SAVED THE TOWN. 


BY JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE. 


I write history; and its narrative sits 
heavily onme. Why? That in its poison it 
has many parallels; in its antidote,few. How 
the years that whirl past us tangle our 
brains with wonder, that men will so often 
forsake the better impulses of human nature 
and cleave to the blasting passions which 
make it their sport and God’s grief! 

“To-morrow, Agnes, the June term of 
court opens. Before it closes, I shall be 
admitted to the bar; the law student will 
become the lawyer; he will put up his 
shingle, and sweep out office for nobody, 
but No. 1, And then—” ps 

**May you never be admitted to any ‘bar’ 
but the symbol of your profession!” broke 
in Agnes, 

“Never!” stoutly returned Arnold Wil- 
moth. “Of course not! Why, couldI ever 
make such hazard of your love and happi- 
ness? of health, honor, prospects, and the 
mutual home we're to have!” 

‘I hope not, Arnold; but ever since the 
death from drink of young Ellis who, in 
betrothal days, protested total abstinence 
as loudly as you do now, and meant it no 
less, I have a horror of these saloons. They 
are snares set beside stores and under offices 
to catch the innocent. Through their trap- 
door Ellis fell into the pit; his wife and 
boy into hunger, rags, cold and shame.” 

‘My dear Agnes, you don’t think I would 
do so?” 

. “No; of course you don’t intend to do 





so. But I wish you felt a little more afraid 
of it; not quite so confident of strength to 
defy temptation. I think fear of danger is 
near akin to safety; one who never ventures 
near the edge of Niagara never goes over 
the rapids.” 

**You’re a good philosopher, love; and I 
love you much for your thoughtfulness. 
But please don’t borrow trouble; let’s talk 
of better things. You know, the best day. 
of our lives is pledged to come soon after 
my settlement in bus:ness.” 

The conversation turned to marriage. 
Within a month these young residents of 
an Illinois village were married. Love 
conquered even the fear of Agnes, in spite 
of her keen perception of the danger which 
always sits at table with temptation. 

A barrel of cider stood on tap in the cel- 
lar of Arnold’s father. Agnes knew it. In 
the Wilmoth family even beer had not been 
reckoned among the infernal spirits; Agnes 
knew it. And her fears were the fruit of 
knowledge; but she hoped. When did 
not a young and loving woman? 

A year of married life. Good clients 
came to court with Arnold; prosperity sa- 
lutes him; he is proud of his success, and 
Agnes is proud of him. The man at the 
mast-head seems to shout, ‘‘All is well!” 

Two years of marriage. A little lad in 
the likeness of Agnes has just spread his 
tiny sails on that perilous voyage, from the 


{ cradle to the grave; and in the sweet and 


sacred mysteries of earliest motherhood, 
Agnes finds the supreme happiness of the 
perfect woman. 

Arnold is glad; but he isnot gay. His 
success at the bar has been such that busi- 
ness now seeks him; he is crowded; he is 
under mental strain to ‘‘keep up;” he is of- 
ten at his office of nights preparing cases 
for trial; the ‘“‘occasional” glass of beer has 
become a steady habit. 

Another year is gone; and the grind for 
money increases; the ambition for fame in- 
creases. Arnold standsin practice beside 
men twice his years at the bar. He is 
thrown much into the companionship of 
men long since weaned from that holiest 
human anchorage, a wife’s affections. He 
is a bright young orator, and politicians of 
all grades in evil habits press upon him to 
plead the party’s cause in the pending cam- 
paign. 

In such plague-breathing company he 
goes to speak at night in a neighboring 
town. The people are pleased to admira- 
tion; but the leaders are bent on making a 
brother beast of the man who has gratified 
them; to “‘treat” to that which ‘‘stingeth 
like an adder,” is their ideal method of 
manifesting gratitude. Into the cross- 
roads grocery, with a saloon in a jug under 
the counter, they persuaded Arnold to go, 
after speaking, ‘‘to brace up,” they said, 
‘‘for the cool ride home.” 

His companions were three professional 
party barnacles. They were used to being 
away from home; used, being away, to for- 
get home; to sneer at it as a good place to 
go back to only when they could go no- 
where else; to jest of woman’s love as a 
trifle for men to trifle with. In their phil- 
osophy, she had no right other than to min- 
ister to man’s pleasure, and no right to com- 
plain that his pleasure was of the brute’s 
brutish, at the cost of her happiness in 
home, life, good name, husband, children. 
Need I add, they were also used to strong 
drink? 

With their philosophy, they ridiculed the 
honest protests of Arnold in favor of wife 
and home till he took whiskey into his 
stomach—the devil into his head. I cannot 
tell you how, even after they had black- 
guarded away respect for Agnes and the 
babe, he, standing for himself alone, con- 
sented to be cursed inthecup. But he did. 
It is the mystery of temptation. Is it lack 
of the courage to love ourself better than 
one’s companions? 

When the quartette hac driven into the 
streets of their own village, Arnold was 
just sober enough te know that he had been 
a foolin the hands of false friends. and 
crazy enough to wish to drown that knowl- 
edge in renewed folly. All places of moral 
business were closed, but up to ap open sa- 
loon they drove, after eleven o’clock. They 
went in. The keeper of the bar was de- 
lighted at sight of a new customer in the 
petted young lawyer, and set forth his 
“best,” where best is worst. 

At midnight the three more stalwart 
drinkers assisted Arnold Wilmoth to his 
own doorstep. His watching, anxious wife 
opened the door, and he staggered in and 
sank into a driveling heap at her feet. The 
triple escort slunk hastily back into darkness 
before the glance of the woman they had 
wounded,—and were gone. 

Arnold could not speak. He would not, 
if he could. Agnes did not utter a word. 
She breathed no reproach against him she 
loved. There was nonein her heart. But 
the girlhood in her face gave place to gran- 
deur, in one moment. The heroic in her 
strong woman’s nature came to the front; 
and there it has had the growth of seven 
years of practice. Notatear, nor a sigh 
escaped her. Henceforth to motherhood 
was added the halo of consecration to a 
great public cause; to the cure of a great 
public curse—intemperance. She seemed 
to havé touched the hem of the garment of 





Divinity. She continued Agoes, the same 
loving wife and mother at home. She rose 
to be also a helper of humanity beyond 
home, Within her home she administered 
love still with familiar smiles. But away 
from home, she set all smiles of gayety 
aside. Arnold's calamity she felt to be to 
her the hand of consecration; and she went 
forth to work with sterner stuff than smiles, 
to kill the cause of broken hearted homes— 
the temptation which lurks in the sale of 
liquor by authority of law. 

Arnold’s boy lay asleep in his crib that 
nigbt, seeing not his father’s shame. The 
wife put the husband to bed; then spent in 
prayer what remained of the night. She 
feit a call to plead a sober cause. For that 
work she sought gospel help. She got it. 
Next day she went among the Christian 
women of her acquaintance; and the result 
soon was a temperance prayer-meeting or- 
ganized. Many people expressed surprise 
at the effort, as,though drunkenness and its 
authorship were sins so large God would 
not hear prayer against them, or could not 
cast them intothe ditch they digged for 
men. 

This was in the fall of '73. A few months 
later came across the prairies of Llinois the 
example of Ohio women. The inspiration 
of their Crusade for temperance went West; 
took early root; and has grown up with the 
country. Under that, Woman is not wait- 
ing for her seed to bruise the serpent’s head; 
but is doing the bruising herself. 

Agnes Wilmoth headed a Praying Band, 
carrying prayer and sacred song into the 
saloons of her village; and some surrender- 
ed. She learned where Arnold had taken 
liquor on that night, and had the joy of see- 
ing it soon converted into a tin-shop. 

When the Crusade crystallized into the 
present great chain of Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Unions—National, State and 
local—Agnes became the efficient President 
of her village Union, laboring to add law to 
moral suasion, as a power for sobriety. All 
this time she passed not a word with her 
husband on the cause of her new zeal for 
temperance. He knew. She never up- 
braided him with the woe of that night. 
But she persuaded him to abandon political 
speaking; she persuaded him to convert 
their little library into a law-office, for such 
work a8 he must give their evenings to, so 
that he might not appear in public places 
at hours when the evil and its friends are 
most potent. 

Oh, what possibilities of persuasion to 
goou, lie in a discreet, devoted wife! 

If ever, after that night, liquor passed 
Arnold's lips, its worst effect did not last 
him all the way home. But Agnes saw no 
certainty of safety while temptation held 
the form of saloons. She felt that eternal 
vigilance was the price of a sober husband. 

One afternoon in the winter of ’78-’9, 
Arnold came home to tea early. Said he; 
‘‘Agnes, what is ‘Home Protection?’ I see 
bills up for an address to-night at the Pres- 
byterian Church by Miss —— on ‘Home 
Protection.’ Is that a new name for tem- 
perance?”’ 

‘That’s what temperance is,” said Agnes. 
‘It is a new movement, originated by Miss 
——, now President of our State Union, to 
petition the Legislature to give us women a 
legal voice, a joint vote with men, on the 
one question left to the local option of each 
town, whether it will license saloons and 
permit the sale of liquors, or not. And, 
so far, we women seem to be almost wholly 
on the ‘‘not” side. I and many other wo- 
men here have already signed the petition. 
I’ve circulated it for a week, too.” 

‘Do men sign it?” 

“Plenty of them.” 

‘Is to-night’s speaker worth hearing?” 

“She isn’t worth missing. She is princess 
of the platform.” 

‘‘Any admission fee?” 

‘Not a cent.” 

‘*Well, well, you temperance women are 
the most public spirited body I ever knew! 
I think I'll attend, if I’can have your com- 
pany.” 

“Certainly; but you'll have to sit ina 
pew, while I preside at the meeting, being 
President of the Union here.” 

‘Ha, ha, ha!” This is progress, surely!” 
and Arnold laughed again at thought of 
‘the fast times,” and with a good deal of 
secret pride in the ability, as well as the 
beauty of his wife. 

Arnold Wilmoth learned a great deal that 
night. He learned much of what women 
suffer by what men drink. He learned a 
new and grand respect for Woman as a 
philanthropist, as the friend of man,—as 
the heart of home, broken when home is 
broken. 

He signed the Home Protection petition. 
His was one of the 175,000 names annexed 
to it within the State, and which almost 
persuaded the Legislature to enact its prayer 
into law. But it did not. 

Again good women were at work, Agnes 
and ber colleagues still wanted law on their 
side; they went to law and found it already. 
It made each town an independent little 
dukedom in matters of temperance, to settle 
it for itself, and by such method asthe town 
board might prescribe. 

What opportunity for local exertion! 
Agnes whisked her mental dust brush 
about that old statute till it was clear read- 





ing to her. Then she submitted it to Ar. 
nold. 

He said: ‘‘My temperance treasure, 
you are right; for temperance that statute 
isa bonanza. If the village trustees make 
women co. umpire with men on the license 
issue, why, I don’t see any help for it.” 

Then the local Christian Temperance 
Union, of which Agnes was President, 
united a host of good men and women in 
petition to the village trustees to let the 
people say whether saloons should be 
licensed—kept open by law beside the'r 
homes,—and to count women as part of the 
people. The trustees took counsel, and 
opened the license polls to women. Who 
that knows women need be told the rest? 
On that Monday, from the parlor and the 
wash-tub, they gathered into early meeting 
for prayer; then voted as they prayed. 
Nearly every woman of the village was 
there, and none voted to keep the jug and 
the glass where they would be handy for 
husband or lover. 

The saloons went out of power as the 
women went into power. There was joy in 
the cottage. 

There was pub‘ic jubilation and praise 
aloud bestowed upon her name. 

Agnes had saved the town. 





WOMAN’S NATIONAL CHRISTIAN TEM- 
PERANCE UNION. 


The seventh annual meeting of this socie- 
ty has just closed its four days’ session in 
this city, Oct. 27-30, in the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church. At some of the 
evening meetings many were unable even to 
find standing-room. 

The first day was given to the address of 
the President, Miss Frances E. Willard, 
who said the past year has been the most 
encouraging year the world has ever seen 
in the progress of the temperance reform. 
Germany proposes to tax the beer trade, 
because of its harmful effects on the health 
and morals of the people. The English 
House of Commons has passed Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s Local Option resolution. Several 
of the States have made advances in their 
temperance laws. The whole report was 
an able summary of the work, with new 
plans and inspiring words for the coming 
year. 

Miss Lucia E. F. Kimball, of Chicago, 
read a paper on Sunday-School Work. 
The open Sunday in the lesson series has 
been the greatest gain for the cause, as 
also the provision of temperance lessons 
quarterly by so many publishers. In Rhode 
Island two-thirds of the members of the 
Sunday-schools are pledged, and in New 
York 16,113 children. In Illinois two-thirds 
of the children have teaching on the subject, 
Temperance books bave been put into the 
Suniay-school libraries, and the subject is 
being brought before nearly every Sunday- 
school convention. 

Miss Julia Coleman, of Brooklyn, read a 
paper on ‘Temperance Literature.” She 
has been the means of scattering over 
1,000,000 of a series of twenty-two brief 
tracts called the ‘‘Beer Series,” costing 
twenty-five cents a package. A ‘Gospel 
Series” has just been prepared especially for 
use in meetings in jails, workhouses, etc. 
Over 2000 five cent tracts, telling how to 
conduct juveniie work, have been used, as 
also a ‘‘Cider Series.” Miss Coleman’s 
‘‘Temperance Manual” or catechism is also 
invaluable for use among the young. 

Miss Mary Allen West, of Illinois, read a 
paper on Unfermented Wine, showing how 
very generally its use has been adopted by 
the churches, and Mrs. Hannah Whitall 
Smith, of Philadelphia, on Temperance 
Bible Readings, showing this book to be 
the only source of our power, 

The evening session was devoted to elo- 
quent addresses by Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Foster, Dr. Gordon and Miss Willard. 

The second day was spent in hearing a 
report of Mrs. C. C. Alford on our Union, 
the organ of the society, and Miss Sarah 
Morrison, of Indiana, on Her Work among 
the Indians, Chinese and Colored People, 
the latter needing temperance work, as none 
can appreciate save those who have been 
among them. 

Mrs. Mary C. Johnson, of Brooklyn, 
spoke on Parlor Meetings Among the 
Wealthy and those of High Social Position. 
Several have been held in New York, 
Brooklyn, and at the hotels at Saratoga 
during the season. In Great Britain at such 
meetings refreshments are always provided. 

Miss Willard presented the plan of a tem- 
perance memorial to Mrs. President Hayes, 
which contemplates the painting of a life- 
size portrait of Mrs. Hayes, to be placed in 
the White House. This picture will be en- 
graved and sent to every person who con- 
tributes five dollars. Young ladies are urged 
to solicit funds, and already Lucy Hayes 
tea-parties are quite in fashion at the West. 
Congressman Henry W. Blair, Neal Dow, 
Mrs, Horace Fairbanks, Mrs. Joseph Cook, 
Governor St. John and others are appointed 
to control the fund. A large amount of 
money was pledged at the meeting. 

Mrs. Annie Wittenmeyer read a paper 
on The Relation of Intemperance to Pauper- 
ism and Crime. She showed that of the 
38,086 imprisoned in the Tombs in 1876, 
fully seventy-six per cent. were theré for 
crimes committed through intemperance. 





Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, a lawyer in Iowa, 
gave a valuable paper on Collecting Infor. 
mation Respecting Temperance Legislation, 
Mrs. Mary E. Griffiths, of Ohio, has been 
largely instrumental in getting seven hun. 
dred colored people into the temperance 
societies of Kansas. Many of these work 
all day at the polls for prohibition, having 
carried towns for no license that have lived 
under license for twelve years. 

Mrs. Mary C. Nobles, of Newark, N. J., 
spoke on inducing employers to require to- 
tal abstinence in their employés. Circulars 
have been sent all over the country, and 
many firms have been visited. 

In the evening Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop, of 
Michigan, gave an eloquent address, hold- 
ing the closest attention of the audience, 
and Mrs. Mary T. Burt, the corresponding 
secretary, read her report. Temperance 
Unions have been organized in twenty-four 
States.. Over 15,000 prayer meetings and 
over 2000 mass meetings have been held 
during the past year. There are 484 juve- 
nile unions with 44,414 members. Nine- 
teen organizers are employed in the differ- 
ent States. A temperance column is regu- 
larly inserted in 353 papers. 

The third day and evening was spent in 
hearing interesting papers on Sccuring a 
Day of Prayer for Temperance in the Week 
of Prayer by Mrs. Ellen M. Watson, of 
Pittsburg, the plan having received indorse- 
ment from England, Germany, Prussia, 
Syria, Sweden, Greece, Japan, China, etc. ; 
Prison Work, by Mrs. Barney, of Provi- 
dence; Work Among Reformed Men, by 
Mrs. Annie Hammer, of Newark; Extend- 
ing our Work at the South, by Mother Stew- 
art, who has labored most untiringly for 
months, meeting with the kindest reception 
from Southern‘ladies; Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 
on Temperance in Schovls and Colleges, 
a large number now using Dr. Richardson's 
Temperance Lesson Book” and Miss Cole- 
man’s Alcohol and Hygiene—in New York 
State eleven public schools having adopted 
the former, and several in Ohio; Mrs. F. J. 
Barnes, of New York, on Young Women’s 
Work, there being seventy-six young ladies’ 
unions already established; and an address 
by Miss E. W. Greenwood, of Brooklyn, a 
young lady whose Bible readings have won 
her many friends both West as well as East; 

Other papers were of interest, especially 
that on the Endowment Fund by Miss 
Esther Pugh, Brooklyn, and an address by 
Miss West, of Turkey, on Coffee Room and 
Sailor’s Rest at Constantinople. Mrs. Han- 
nah Whitall Smith gave a Bible reading 
daily at the noon recess. On Saturday 
evening the delegates enjoyed a delightful 
reception at the house of Mrs. Joseph C. 
Stevens, 3 Newbury Street, and on the Sab- 
bath following the prominent workers spoke 
in various pulpits in and around Boston. 

Miss Kimball and Mrs. Woodbridge spoke 
to a crowded children’s meeting at Dr. 
Webb’s church Sunday afternoon; Miss 
Greenwood and Mrs. Barnes, of New York, 
to young people at Dr. Duryea’s church in 
the afternoon; Mrs. Woodbridge at Rev. 
Mr. Warfield’s in the evening, having 
spoken for Rev. Mr. Dunning on the previ- 
ous Friday evening; Mrs. Foster at Rev. 
Mr. Peloubet’s church, Natick ; Miss Green- 
wood at Rev. Mr. Titsworth’s church 
Chelsea; Mrs. McLaughlin for Rev. Mr. 
Bale, Melrose; Mrs. McClees, of New 
York, for Rev. Mr. Batt, Stoneham; Mrs. 
Lathrop at Hyde Park church, and many 
other churches were supplied. Three Lew- 
ell Congregational churches were addressed 
by ladies from the convention.—Congrega- 
tionalist, 

—_—_——_ - oe —______—_ 
A NEW ENGLAND FAMILY. 

And now a few words about my venerable 
kinsman, Dr. Bronson, who for many years 
was at the head of the Cheshire Academy, 
and one of the ornaments of your beautiful 
town. He was born in Plymouth in this 
veighborhood, the son of Amos Bronson 
(whose name I bear, being his grandson), 
and was named by his father, a primitive 
clergyman, for the great Archbishop Tillot- 
son, of England. My uncle, who was fa- 
miliarly called, “Tilly” by his friends and 
by his nephews and nieces, had from child- 
hood a strong inclination both for learning 
and for the church. His father, though 4 
man of substance, had a large family, and 
could not afford to give them all the advant- 
ages that he could wish. So my grand- 
mother, who could spin and weave, like 
most women of that period, used to put her 
daughters to the spinning-wheel and herself 
to the loom, and weave cloth and spin yarn; 
and then she would saddle her horse and 
carry it in to New Haven, twenty-five 
miles, and sell it there; and with the money 
she paid young Tilly’s college bills. She 
wove her boy through college. Her hus- 
band, in his little church four miles away 
at Church Hollow, for some time read the 
service, led the singing and read the ser- 
mon; and it was his custom t» saddle two 
horses, take his wife or his daughter ou & 
pillion behind him with one horse, while a 
daughter, or a son and a daughter, rode the 
other horse, and thus went to church in all 
weathers. 

That was the sort of family from which 
Dr. Bronson came, and lie was a worthy 
son of such parents. I remember him well, 
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and some of you remember him, as he used 
to walk across the green here—then some- 
what larger than it is now—with his gray 
locks floating, and his gown fluttering in 
the wind, his broad-brimmed hat and small 
clothes, his cane in hand or under his arm, 
composing verses or magazine articles in the 
open air, as Wordsworth was doing then in 
England.—From A. Bronson’ Alcott’s Ad- 
dress at Cheshire, Conn. 


+ 
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MISS BREMER AND HANS ANDERSEN. 


Frederika Bremer’s introduction to An- 
dersen was very curious. On his first visit 
to Sweden, as he was standing on the deck 
of the steamer in the Gota canal, he re- 
marked to the captain that kis dearest hope 
in coming to Sweden was to see Frederika 
Bremer. He was told that he would do 
well to resign this hope at once, for the 
lady was on the continent. At the next 
town at which the steamer stopped, how- 
ever, a little shy personage got in, and the 
captain, hurrying to Andersen, said, 
“‘You’re in luck, for that’s Miss Bremer 
who has just come on board.” Andersen 
lost no time in presenting himself to her, 
but, unfortunately, she had never heard of 
him, and was only stiffly civil. Upon this 
Andersen produced one of his own vol- 
ames and presented it to her. She disap- 
peared, and, after an hour or two, came up 
on deck again with a very beaming face, 
and said, ‘I know you now!” The ac- 
quaintance thus oddly made, ripened into 
a life-long friendship.—Zemple Bar. 


ip 
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GENERAL WEAVER AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 








Eprrors JournNAL: — General Weaver, 
candidate for President by the Greenback- 
Labor party, spoke in this city, Oct. 9, toa 
large audience. In connection with a state- 
ment of various classes of persons who are 
disfranchised, because of intimidation, in 
ability to pay a poll-tax, and other reasons, 
he said: ‘Now, another thing, and I per- 
sonully do not bind anybody, not at all; I 
am not authorized to say it by my conven- 
tion, and I do not bind my party, but per- 
sonally I say here to-night, I have no confi- 
dence in the idea that it is the best thing to 
do in a government of fifty millions of peo- 
ple to disfranchise one half of them, and 
that confessedly the better half; our wives 
and daughters. [Applause, and a hiss. | 
Yes, hiss. You didn’t hiss when your 
mother saved you from death. [Applause. ] 
A man who will hiss his mother, if there is 
any man in the world who ought to be 
disfranchised, itis that man.” [Loud ap- 
plause and cries of ‘‘Good.”] Gen. Weaver 
has honored himself, as the first presiden- 
tial candidate who has ever announced 
himself a believer in universal Suffrage, 
and the political equality of Woman, The 
convention that nominated him having been 
the first who elected women delegates. 1 
have been told that a man teacher in one of 
the High Schools here inquired of the young 
ladies why they did not vote, and discussed 
from that query the duties and privileges of 
citizenship. And so the work goes on. If 
a few of the caucus leaders who have since 
left the New Greenback Labor party, had 
been weeded out before the convention or 
before the platform and management to be 
adopted by the convention, was arranged, 
undoubtedly a Suffrage plank would have 
been incorporated at first. All honor to the 
brave General Weaver, who speaks ‘‘for 
himself” from a manly heart, true to the 
convictions of his soul. 

LucinDA B. CHANDLER. 


~~ 
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BOSTON CUOKING SCHOOL, 


The committee of the Boston Cooking 
School opened last spring, with the assist- 
ance of the Industrial Aid Society and oth- 
er friends, a free cooking school at the 
North End, and rooms were hired for three 
months in the large building No. 89 North 
Bennet street, in which some other indus- 
trial schools were already established. Dur- 
ing this time more than three thousand les- 
sons were given at a total cost of less than 
ten cents foreach person present. Lessons 
were given to women twice every day ex- 
cept Saturday, which was devoted to the 
girls from the public schools; and an even- 
ing lecture was given once a week by Miss 
Parloa or some other volunteer. The at- 
tendance at the women’s classes varied from 
one to twenty-nine; at the school girls’ 
classes from fifteen to ninety-six; and at 
the evening lectures from sixty to 270, ex- 
cepting one evening when some entertain- 
ment was going on ia the neighborhood and 
only twenty women were present. 

The school closed the middle of May, 
but was opened again during August as a 
vacation school. Classes were held two 
days in the week, and Miss Parloa kindly 
gave three lectures during the month. The 
food cooked was sold to the matrons and 
teachers of the various schools in the build- 
ing; and the net running expenses for the 
month were $29.21, including $25 to the 
teacher. The total attendance was about 
175. 

The experiment of using a gas stove 
Proved a great success; and the pupils 
found no difficulty in practicing what they 








had learned, upon a common coal stove af- 
terwards. 


Since the spring, the rent of a large part | 


of the building, including the rooms occu- 
pied by the cooking school, has been as- 
sumed by a lady well known for the char- 
acier and extent of. her charities; and thus 
the committee is relieved from one item of 
expense. The future prospects of the 
school are encouraging. The lady who 
has organized the different industries at 
North Bennet street, proposes to take a 
small number of girls into the house to be 
trained in all kinds of housework, with a 
view to their becoming domestic servants. 
They will learn laundry work and sewing 
in the schools already established in the 
building; a special matron will instruct 
them in table and chamber work, for both 
of which the constitution of the house af- 
fords exceptionally good opportunities; 
and they will form a regular class in the 
cooking school. The teacher of the cook- 
ing school will live in the house, and give 
lessons to the women of the neighborhood 
as before. Two classes on Saturday will 
be formed for school girls, and one even- 
ing lecture a week, and perhaps two, will 
be given. The food cooked will supply, 
at a moderate price, meals to the matrons 
and to the resident class of girls. It is also 
proposed to sell food to any women from 
outside who may.wish to carry home to 
their families meals already cooked. The 
food will of course be of the plainest and 
simplest description, but it will be whole- 
some, nutritious, and well cooked; and it 
is hoped that in this way a taste for better 
and more economical dishes, and a greater 
knowledge of their advantages, may be dif- 
fused among our working people. In this 
manner, also, the cost of the materials used 
will be covered, and the expenses of the 
school materially reduced. 

In presenting this enlarged plan the com- 
mittee feel sure that it will command the 
sympathy of the public; and they ask for 
aid with the more confidence, because they 
have proved that the school can be made 
in a large degree self-supporting. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to the Treasurer, Miss 
Emma F. Ware, Milton, Mass. 

The Treasurer wishes to acknowledge 
the following donations in addition to those 
received in the spring: From the managers 
of the Young Ladies’ Cooking School, in 
Revere street, $50; Miss M. A. Wales, $25; 
Mrs. J. H. Towne, $37; Goodwin Gas Stove 
& Metre Co., one gas stove, No.9. The 
school will re open Nov. 8, 


WOMEN STUDENTS. 


The admission of women to the State 
universities will be one of the prominent 
questions to come before the International 
Educational Congress at Brussels this 
month, which is to be presided over by the 
Belgian Minister of Public Works. 











Answer This, 


Did you ever know any person to be ill, 
without inaction of the stomach, liver or 
kidneys, or did you ever know one who was 
well when either was obstructed or inac 
tive; and did you ever know or hear of any 
case of the kind that Hop Bitters would 
not cure? Ask your neighbor this same 
question. — Times. 





300,000 Bottles Sold, 


And the demand is greater than ever. 
Nervous diseases, debility, nerve exhaus- 
tion, and general prostration from kidney 
and urinary weaknesses, or excesses of any 
kind, producing broken-down constitutions, 
palpitation of the heart, vertigo, etc., etc., 
pong | and permanently cured by the fa- 
mous Wyomoke, a blood, brain and nerve 
food. $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00 per bottle. 
Sold by all first-class druggists. 





Important, 


Have you found the key to perfect health 
and strength? lt is Kidney-Wort, the only 
remedy that overcomes at once the inaction 
of the kidneys and bowels. In either liq- 
uid or dry form it is a perfect remedy for 
those terrible diseases that cause so many 
deaths.— Home and Farm. 


What to Read. 


A fall survey of Current Literature, enabling any 
one, at an hour's reading, to make a discriminate ge- 
lection of books for himself or his friends, or to con- 
verse intelligentiy on the literary topics of the day is 
given inthe Lirsrany News, issued monthly, sub- 
“ae price only fifty cents per year. 

The regular features of the Journal are 

Lhree Prize (Questions. 
on choice of books and other literary subjects; the 
freshest news on books and authors; lists of new 
pubhications; courses of reading; quotations and 
critilcal comments from leading journals; character- 
istic extracts; sketches and avecdotes of contempo- 
rary authors, etc., etc. 

Any one with taste for books or reading, no matter 
how limited his means or his time, can afford a sub- 
scription, and thus contribute to the promotion of 

Sabecrl ‘tien nia 50 fi 

it tion per year, cents; five copies $2, 

Liberal terms to agents. ms 

Specimen copy sent free to any address. 
F. LEYPOLDT, Pus.isuxr 

13 and 15 Park Row, New York. 


THeaH Voic#e, 


Official organ Music Teachers’ National Association 
is devoted to voice culture in Singing, Reading, and 
Speaking; tells how to treat 
STUTTERING, 
and other vocal defects; contains let- 
peech-Sufferers, biographical sketches of 
Musicians, Elocutionists, and Orators, the history of 
and essays on Music, hints on 
HBLOCUTION, 
Articles on Spelling Reform, and translations of 
German and French Methods and writings, explains 
principles and utility of 
sunk RA penn aggre SPHECE. 
8 monthly, $1 a year; single copy, 10 cents. 
Send for progpectia» Address, nd nacaties 
EDGAR 8. WERNER, Albany, N. Y. 
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The Great Instruction Book! 
RICHARDSON’S 


NEVYG’ METHOD 


——FOR THE—— 


PIANOFORTE. 


BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PRICE, $3.25. 

IT I8 GENERALLY CONCEDED THAT THIS 
IS THE MOST PERFECT, AS WELL AS THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL PIANOFORTE INSTRUC- 
TION BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. HAVING 
BEEN MANY TIMES REVISED, IT MAY BE 
CONSIDERED AS ENTIRELY FREE FROM ER- 
RORS. HAVING BEEN REPEATEDLY EN- 
LARGED, IT IS REMARKABLY FULL AND 
COMPLETE. 

Many thousands of teachers have used the book 
for years, and still continue to use it, as the best, 
Sales are constant, and very large. 
RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD FOR 

THE PIANOFORTE 
is the title. Order it by the whole title, and accept 
no other book, since this is the oziginal and true 
“Richardson.” 

Sold by all the principle Music Dealers and Book- 
sellers of the United States and Canada. 

Mailed, post-free, for $3.25. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS '80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 








BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD STUDIO, : 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHES IN CANADA. 





Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at abovead-, 
be pleased 


dress, would P to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re 
duced rates. 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, fall length or three-fourths length 
$6.00 per dozen. 
bd Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 

10.00 per dozen, 

“ Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourths 
length, $5.00 per dozen. 

a Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 
dozen. 

Special attention given to Copying and Enlarging 
Oldpictures of every description. Commissiens so- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 2—ly 


WOMEN'S 
Relief Association, 


OF PETALUMA, 


OFFICERS. 
Mrs. C. P. MILLER, Pres. Mrs. T. A. GILBERT, 
Vice-Pres. Mrs. M. M. CODDING, Sect. Mrs C. 
P. MILLER, Treas. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Mre. J. E. Woodworth, Mrs. T. A. Gilbert. Mrs, 
B. F. Cox. Mrs. T. M. Chapman, Mrs. E. W. West, 
Mrs. C. P. Miller, Mre. M. M. Codding. 





The design of this association is to afford women 
an opportunity to join a beneficial association by 
which they can secure pecuniary aid of from $100 to 
$200 to the family or friends of deceased members. 
Allare aware that there are many avenues open to 
the sterner sex for the benefit of their wives and 
children, still a great proportion of them are closed 
against the women of our country. As instances, we 
would name the Masonic Beneficial Association and 
the Arcient Order of United Workmen, whose mem- 
berships number in the, United States nearly 100,000, 

Any woman between the ages of eighteen and fifty 
if in good health may become a member. 

Local agents and solicitors wanted. A liberal com- 
mission will be paid. For further particulars, by-laws 
and circulars Address, 

M. MM. CODDING, Sec. 

Petaluma, Cal., Oct. 14, 1880. 


M°PHAIL 
IMPERIAL UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


McPhail’s UPRIGHT PIANOS are the delight and 
wonder of all who hear them. The public are in- 
vited to call and examines them. 630 Washington 
Street, Boston. 











HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PurEsT AND Best Meprcal QUALI- 
TIES OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 
Liver, Kidn and | Ly oy 
vo eeplessnessand es 
ve ie Complaints. ”" 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or 
help, Fier anything ‘tmpare or injurious 
found in them, 















Ask your druggist fer Ho 


Bitters and try 
them before you sleep. e no other. 


D I.C. is an absolute and irresistible cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and 
narcotics. 


Sznp FoR CIRCULAR. 







All above sold by di 
Hop Bitters Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., & Toronto, Ont, 





NEW BOOKS. 


Longfellow’s Worke. 


New Cambridge Edition, Revised and completed 


The Poetical Works comprise all of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s Poems published up to 1 fuel 
Py (but we the — : ne - 

ne ‘omedy . 1 a portrai n vols. 
crown 8yo. ios, gilt top, $9.00; half calf, $18.00; 
morocco, 00. 

The Prose Works competes “Hyperion,” “Kavan- 
ye and “Outre Mer.” In 2 vols. crown 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $4.50; half calf, + morocco, $12.00. 

This edition of Longfel ‘es Works is peculiarly 
——_ for libraries — Maw. oy 

inted on large type, 

ing altoget' worthy of the permanent 
beautifal character of the li re it embodies. 


Whittier’s Complete Works, 


New Camb Edition, uniform with the Cam- 
bridge edition of Longfellow's Works. 

The Poetical Works comprise all of Mr. Whittier’s 
Poems blished. 3 vols., crown Pv Gilt top, 


it top, $4,40; half calf, ; morocco, 12.00. 
wey nd library nation of these works which 
have made the name of Whittier a c' house- 
hold word wherever the English language is spoken 


“Modern Classics.” 


Six additional volumes in this choice and inexpen- 
sive series. 
a Oo 000 cose sebneces es or t 
e, endship, Domest: e. 
Success, Greatness, Immortality, 








The Ancient Mariner............. 

Favorite Poems........ ...ccsses bias - COLERIDGE 
Favorite Poems............ eccces .. WORDSWORTH 
WRGIRGy 2000 ccvccdccccooeccceceses 

Gc cccccescccccces encccceses +++e+ FouQus 
Pauland Virginia. ..........se000 ) sees Pr 

Rab and his Friends.... P 
Tsckerey ness ss 20! (Dm Jomn Brows 
p 7 ReRaRGRS ENEIN 


18mo. Flexible cloth, 75 cents each. 


Stories and Romances, 


By Hor+cr E. Scuppsr, author of “The Dwellers in 
ive-Sisters’ Court,” etc, $1.25. 

ConTENTs.—Left Over from the Last Century; A 
House of Entertainment; Accidentally Overheard; A 
Hard Bargain; A | of the Siege of Boston; Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John; Do not even the Pub- 
licans the Same? Nobody's Business. 

Eight stories, told with so much grace and humor 
that they cannot fail to be popular. 


Bret Harte’s Poems. Diamond 
Edition. 


An entirely new edition of Mr. Harte’s Poetical 
Works, from new plates,and containing his ‘‘Poems,”’ 
‘*East and West Poems,” and ‘‘Echoes of the Foot- 
Hills,” $1.00. 

A very desirable and cheap edition of Mr. Harte’s 
unique poems, 


Notes of Travel and Study in 
‘Ttaly. 


By Cuar.es Extot Norton. New Edition, $1.25 

fessor Norton’s scholarship and knowledge of 
art are so fall and exact that his observations in Italy 
are unusually trustworthy and engaging. 





*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers. a 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO., 
' Boston. 


D. LOTHROP & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


Spare Minute Series. 


“The significance of the name of this series is 
seen from the fact that ‘Thoughts that Breathe,’ for 
instance, has , and contains 273 separately 
numbered and independent extracts. Thus a person 
can read one or more of these at a time, and put the 
book down without breaking the train of thought.” 
4 vols., 12mo, $4.00. 


Thoughts that Breathe. From Dean STANLEY. 
Introduction by Phillips Brooks. 


Cheerful Words. From Gzonegz MacponaLp. In- 
troduction by James T. Fields. 


The Might of Right. From Rt. Hon. Wma. E. 
GuapsTonE. In uction by John D. Long. f 


True Manliness. From Taomas Hueues. Intro- 
duction by J. Russell Lowell. 


The Children’s Isle. 


By E1iza Mereyarp. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


Babyland for 1880 


will be found the most pleasing volume yet published. 
4to, boards, 75 cents; 4to, cloth, $1.00. 
Write Your Own Stories, 


A happy Thonght is this volume of la su 
tive pictures with blank leaves on which children 
everywhere are invited to write stories. For the best 
three collections of these MS. stories the publishers 
have ene —. A good educational project. 4to. 
8, 50 cents, 


On The Tree Top. 


By Ciara Doty Bares. Profusely illustrated with 
wood-cuts and eight colored lithographs. An attrac- 
tive holiday volume. 4to, boards, $1.25. 
Picture Land, 

Forty choice wood-cuts very nicely printed on 
heavy paper. yal 4to, boards, $1.25, 

Heart’s Content. 
By Ciara Doty Bates. With 12 full- illustra- 
tions, penny Bay rene folks and a pleasing ad- 
dition to grown folks’ literature. 4to. boards, $1.00; 
4to, cloth, $1.50, 

Nursery Tiles. 


A dainty little book of pictures to color, accompanied 
by pretty ingles from the pen of Mrs. CLarna Dory 
Batgs. Oblong, 4to, 8, 50 cents. 


Our Street. 
By 8S. R. Grama CLark, $1.50. 
Divers Women, 
By Pansy and Fare HunTIneTon. $1.50. 


The Teacher’s Helper. 


By Pansy. $1.00. 





, 


PANSY. 


A New Graft. 


No American autbor is more popular than Pansy. 
This her LATEST is said to be her BEST. T 
GREAT DEMAND for it justifies this opinion. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 





$2 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE. 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 
Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world. En- 


a ee 
THE CHAS. D, BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 
Gives good satisfaction and ie fally warranted 
BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these it Or- 
gas, Gat for style, tome and Snttha coemet he 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Baud Instrumen 

Bridges, rh Call and examine, or ry 
i . CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors 
1869] No. 612 Washington street eT] 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS! 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the 
and discipline of a “ school. 2 Soy Oe 
have shown themselves ual to the . 
a fully sualled i hae Am a ha’ 

eq ve 

been some excellent Classical, M the 
pam vrctengens ll Scho! xt of whom have entered 
nes, whence ve already graduated with 

Th speber f girls and ioe increased 

number o 8 oun, #0 
much during the Yea that tt became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a pete 
who has had much experience in the management 
Rady to give advice to ctlaed is ta berm 

y ive ice, to an 
ismiseal, and to render assistance in 
Literature. 
The new scholars already show that the 
number of young ladies will larger during the 
co year than ever before. Some are preparing 
for co , some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for ing: while the majority are 
without reference to an rticular course of 
taking two branch ane tik 

one or two branches, among w are 

German, Greek, Latin, Blocution, Chemistry Ancien! 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and § . In addition to 
the hen pe ep pry in cua = 
an itional period ven 
tion in each e ww F 

They will have the exclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week. The lessons in - 
nastic exercises will be free toa student ha Rad 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a q \ 

The study-room for those in the Upper Department 
is reached by one flight of stairs, has sunshine 


nearly all 7. 
The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of Lag yet mentioned in the cata- 
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logue, which can at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke's, and Lee & Shepard's, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school 


HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 11, 


New England 
CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC. BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
One hundred and twenty-five heurs’ 
instruction with ablest teachers, by the most a 
proved methods, in the largest music school in the 
world, for $15. 


Important Advantages Secured. 


Every conscientious student needs the broader 
culture afforded by the Lectures, Normal C 
Harmony, Questions and Answers, Sight and 
Singing, Church Music, Art of Teaching, Artists, 
Piano and Vocal Recitals, Pupils’ Concerts and the 
Musical Cneuen. all of which, with all 
branches, can secured free only at the New 
land Conservatory of Music. The School of Elocu- 
tion is the in rica, embracing School of 
Oratory and Dramatic Action, Vocal Physiology 
Forensic and Platform Elecution, Artista’ Vocal 
Course, Modern Lengeeane. New Classes now form- 
ing. Pupils received at allhours. Send for Calen- 
dar. E. 1OURJEE. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sE=zEBs 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the seventh year home October 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. is Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
———— examination and to furnish a e 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 

in Medicine and Su as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the +aeetase 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 
I, T. TALBO., M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-first Annual Session 
will commence on Thursday, October 7th, 1880, in 
the commodious new coll building. 
Rg : ~ <9 % ven . the agp ah e~ 
» Pennsylvania, hiladelphia, 
Phopsedie Hospitals. 
Spring Courses of Lectures, Practical 
tions and Winter Quizzes, are free (ex 
0! be 
farther information, address RACHEL L. BOD- 
EY, a. M. uM. D., Dean, North College Avenue and 
2ist st., Philadelphia. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 

THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

















For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 
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The Woman's Journal. 


CC ——— Pad ~ Woman's —— 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 














to the 


bers are earnestly req to 
piration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
forfthe ensuing 


year without waiting for a bill. 








A NEW OFFER. 


We will send the Woman’s JouRNAL to 
auy address during November and Decem- 
ber for thirty-five cents. We do this in the 
chope that those who try it for this short 
time will continue to take it, Most of 
those who begun as subscribers when the 
Woman’s JOURNAL began are our subscrib- 
ers still, a most loyal constituency. Now 
is the time to send to your friends. L. s. 





AMEXKICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Lincoln Hall, Wasbington, 
D. C., beginning on Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 15, and continuing on the afternoon 
and evening of the 16th. The forenoon of 
the 16th will be devoted to the business of 
the society, and will not bea public meeting. 

The auxiliary State and local societies are 
earnestly requested to send full quota of 
delegates, that by conference, our united 
efforts for the complete enfranchisement of 
women may sooner bring the final result. 

The presidential election just closed, 
shows anew how utterly powerless women 
are to aid or affect directly the settlement 
of this question of national interest, or any 
other political yuestions which are of equal 
concern to men and women, With the 
fresh sense of humiliation which this elec 
tion forces upon us, and still more by our 
sacred belief in the. justice of our cause, 
the friends of equal rights for women are 
hereby urged to come together at this an- 
nual meeting, prepared to renew and re- 
double their efforts to secure the ballot for 
women. 

The decided gains in all directions since 
our meeting last year, may well give us 
courage to push our work. Oregon and 
Wisconsin have pending amendments for 
the full Suffrage of women. Ten States 
have school suffrage, and Vermont has it 
now under consideration in its Legislature, 
while in Wyoming and Utah women vote 
on all questions that men do. The times 
are full of hope. ‘‘In due season we shall 
reap if we faint not.” 

H. B. BLACKWELL, Pres. 
Matitpa HinpMan, Sec. 
Lucy Stone, Char. Ex. Com. 
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THE CAUSE IN VERMONT. 


To the good news that Oregon has sub- 
mitted an amendment to secure the ballot 
to women, we can now add that Vermont 
is moving in the right direction also. 

The Rutland Herald and Globe of the 4th 
inst., in its leading editorial, with great fair- 
ness states the case, and upholds the claim 
of women. It says: 

During the last week three bills have 
been introduced before the Legislature 
which serve to remind us that Woman Suf- 
frage is not like ‘‘greenbackism,” a dead 
issue. Mr. Chafey, of Albany, has presented 
a bill ‘“‘giving married women the right to 
vote and hold office in school districts.” 
The bill provides that any married woman 
twenty-one years of age having property, 
real or personal, in her own right, and set 
in the grand list in the town and school 
district where she residés, to the amount of 
two dollars, shall vote and hold office. 

Mr. Leavens, of Berkshire, offered a bill 
declaring women to be eligible to the offices 
of town clerk and town superintendent; 
while Mr. Simpson, of Craftsbury, by re- 
ers presen a petition from Philena 

oburn and thirty-five other residents of 
Craftsbury, of both sexes, asking for the 
bestowal of Suffrage upon women. 

Still later, Mr. Fifield, of Montpelier, pre- 
sented a petition, signed by Emily D. Wil- 
lard and six hundred other residents of 
Montpelier over twenty-one years o/ age, 
asking for the passage of H. 150, introduced 
by Mr. Chafey, of Albany, providing for 
pS women the right to vote and hold 
office inschool districts. In presenting this 
bill Mr. Fifield said: ‘‘This petition, signed 
by Mrs. Emily D. Willard, and six hundred 
other residents of Montpelier, more than 
twenty-one years of , also asks that 
women may be admitted to vote in school- 

_ district meetings. In presenting this peti- 
tion, I would say that I am not altogether 
favorable to it; but it is proper to state that 
this petitidbn is signed me most intelli- 
gent and most substantial people in Mont- 





pelie:, and I hope it will receive the careful 
consideration of the house.” 

The time has been when the most con- 
-servative of these bills would have been 
received with a ripple of laughter, not only 


in Vermont, but in any State in the Union. 
That -time has lous: past. School Suffrage 
is already among the civil rights of womer 
in Massachusetts and in New York. The 
first election under the new law was but re- 
cently held in the Empire State, and a num- 
ber of women were elected school trustees; 
at Lockport one of the districts elected a 
woman tax collector, and the new law is 
ken of with favor and respect by the 
ew York Sun, and by other leading met- 
ropolitan journals, edited by men of large 
culture, talents and worldly experience. 
The Sun has more than once referred to 
Mrs. Josephine Lowell as the ablest, most 
acute and efficient member of the State 
Board of Charities, and has recently printed 
an interesting account of Miss Schoonmaker, 
in Ulster county, who teaches school and 
runs a large farm from which she has lifted 
the mortgages, having also supported the 
rest of the family. 

The Oregon Lestelature has recent! 
passed an act admitting women to the Suf- 
frage, and while the rate of progress with 
this reform has been slow, its thirty years 
of life have been years of palpable growth. 

The editor then quotes from the report 
of progress made at the late Worcester 
meeting, which has before appeared in these 
columns; and also from a friendly and can- 
did article in the Worcester Spy, and adds: 

There seems to be no good reason why 
women owning property should not be 
granted the — of school Suffrage, and 
there seems to be no good reason why any 
woman owning property should not be 
eligible to the office of school trustee or su- 
perintendent; she is no more likely to be 
nomiaated or elected, if unfit, than a man, 
and she is more likely to be fit for such an 
office than very many men who are chosen, 

The article is continued at some length 
by the Herald and Giobe in the generous 
spirit of which this sentence is a specimen: 

Fair wages for brave men is an old max- 
im; fair wages for brave women is also 
sound policy. 

As the property qualification asked of 
Vermont women is only two dollars, no one 
can be exciuded, if the law should be adopt- 
ed. But why will not the Green Mountain 
State take the lead along with Oregon in 
giving women a right to vote such as men 
have? Fair play for women. L. 8. 





A REPUBLICAN REPRIEVE. 

The Republicans have secured the Presi- 
dency bya decisive majority of electoral 
votes. But they have succeeded only by an 
accident. The usual Democratic majorities 
of New York and Brooklyn would have 
carried the State for Hancock, and, with 
the electoral vote of New York, Hancock 
would have been elected. The New York 
World says: 

General Garfield will be chosen President 
of the United States by the electoral vote 
of this State, and this vote he will receive 
only in consequence of a disastrous and un- 
expected falling off in the Democratic ma- 
jorities of Brooklyn and of this city. That 
this falling off was the result of causes quite 
outside of the national contest is absolutely 
certain. The vote of New York State will 
be given to General Garfield, not because 
General Garfield is the choice of a majority 
of the voters of New York, but because, 
not for the first time in the history of our 
municipal parties, local and personal inter- 
ests have been preferred to the general wel- 
fare of the party and of the country. 

The nomination of Mr. Grace for Mayor 
by Tammany, bas given the Republican 
party a four years’ continued lease of power. 
The Brooklyn Zagle says: 

There is no question but that Mr. Grace’s 
candidacy in New York city cost the Dem- 
ocratic ticket in the State fully as many 
votes a8 Garfield has majority. This was a 
blunder of the most pronounced kind. No 
one realized it better than Mr. Kelly. Gen- 
-eral Hancock was sold out in New York 
and Brooklyn and by the local organizations 
trusted by the party. This isa fact. Hugh 
McLaughlin and John Kelly, directly or in- 
directly, have deprived the Deftnocracy of 
the Union of a Democratic President. 

This view is confirmed by the New York 
World as follows: 

New York has secured a Democratic City 
Government, which is, so far, a good thing, 
but it remains to be seen whether New 
York could not have secured this at a less 
cost than that of the thirty-five electoral 
votes which, added to 138 from the South, 
nine from New Jersey, and three from Ne- 
vada, not to mention California and Ore- 

on, would have elected General Hancock 
resident of the United States. 

Such a blunder never can occur a second 
time. New Jersey and Nevada and the 
solid South needed only New York to put 
the government into Democratic hands. A 
majority of the voters of New York are 
Democrats. Four years hence the success 
of the Democrats is assured, unless some 
new element can be enlisted. Only one 
power can save the government from pass- 
ing into Democratic hands in 1884, and that 
power is the Suffrage of women. 

The women of the North are overwhelm- 
ingly Republican. Whoever else may have 
forgotten the lesson of the war, the women 


be ruled by the liquor saloons and the 
brothels of our great cities, the women are 
proof against these influences and recognize 
them as their natural enemies. 

Why not bring in Woman Suffrage as a 
national Republican issue? It can be estab- 
lished, as Negro Suffrage was established, 
without any change in State constitutions, 
but by a different method. Woman's polit- 
ical subjection can best be assailed, as 





slavery was assailed, in the Territories. 


carry it in their hearts. Whoever else may ' 





Woman Suffrage already exists in Wyo- the female contributors to the Woman's 


ming and Utah. It can be established by 
an act ot Congress in all the Territories. 
It can be extended in Massachusetts and 
Maine by legislative acts conferring munici- 
pal Suffrage upon women. Iowa and Min- 
nesota and Kansas would promptly follow 
with constitutional amendments, Presiden- 
tial Suffrage can at any time be conferred 
upon women by legislative action, in every 
Republican State. Acting on ,this line of 
policy the Republican party would be se- 
cure, for many years to come, entrenched 
in the gratitude of enfranchised Woman- 
hood. H. BR. B. 
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WILL WOMEN PURIFY POLITICS? 


H. B. B. is charged by the Nation with 
believing that the entrance of women into 
the political arena would exert ‘‘a purifying 
influence.”” The proof of his holding this 
dangerous doctrine is found in his having 
called attention to the fact that the great 
majority of criminals are men and that less 
than five per cent of the convicts for swind- 
ling are women. 

But we cannot see why H. B. B. is to 
blame for the existence of these facts, how- 
ever favorable they may be to the ‘‘purifi- 
cation argument.” Many Suffragists, H. 
B. B. included, doubtless believe that a 
government of men and women would be 
purer and nobler than the present govern- 
ment of men alone. Why should they not 
believe it? The general Suffrage of men 
has in great measure purified our politics 
of the once prevalent abuse of ,buying vot- 
erslike sheep. Representative government, 
even in its most restricted form, as in Eng- 
land, 1s purer than the despotic governments 
of Russia and Turkey. A truly republi- 
can government would undoubtedly be su- 
perior toa political aristocracy of sex. His- 
torical precedent is on our side. Every ad- 
vance in men’s conceptions of political jus- 
tice has been accompanied by a widening 
of the Suffrage, and every enlargement of 
the Suffrage has been followed by a new 
advance in men’s conceptions of political 
justice. To doubt that the participation of 
both sexes in government wili exert a puri- 
fying influence seems to us contrary to all 
human experience and historical precedent. 
Even if Woman Suffrage does not at once 
fully meet the anticipations of Wendell 
Phillips by “‘lifting the caucus to the level 
of the parlor,” few Suffragists will doubt 
that its tendency will be in that direction. 
We see the results of class legislation in the 
present terrible state of Ireland. European 
governments of property and intelligence, 
pour yearly their hundreds ot thousands of 
degraded and impoverished victims upon 
American shores, to be gradually educated 
and refined by democratic institutions, If 
there is any political truth more clear than 
another it is the purifying influence of po- 
litical justice. To deny that Woman Suf- 
frage would improve society is to impugn 
the moral government of the universe. ‘‘Gov- 
ernments are just only when they rest on 
the consent of the governed.’’ One haif of 
all the governed are women. Suffrage is 
the only form in which political consent or 
dissent can be accurately expressed. 

H. B. B. 
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TIT FOR TAT. 





Even Gail Hamilton has some rights which 
journalists ought to respect. The ation, 
having worked itself into ‘‘a state of mind” 
against Woman Suffrage and women in 
general, does not characterize her recent ac- 
tion quite fairly, when it charges her with 
“‘publicly defending a swindle by which she 
was profiting and asking the person who 
had exposed it to give his note of hand for 
the amount she lost by the exposure.” 

What Gail Hamilton really did was to 
maintain that the Ladies’ Deposit Company 
was not a swindle, but a legitimate business 


organization, and that its solvency had been’ 


endangered or destroyed by a systematic 
public assault upon its credit. If her pre- 
mise had been correct, her inference would 
have been so too. Hardly any bank with a 
large deposit account could have maintained 
its credit against such an assault as was 
made upon the Ladies’ Deposit Company. 
The only justification for this assault lay in 
the palpable fraud of offering to pay 96 per 
cent interest on deposits. But Gail Hamil- 
ton seems to have lacked the business expe- 
rience which would have enlightened her 
on that point, and has justly suffered for 
her folly. Therefore, it seems to the Nation 
that all women are ‘‘unsteady,” and must 
be forever taxed without representation and 
governed without consent. Because one 
woman has made a mistake (of course men 
never make mistakes) therefore all women 
are unreliable. 

Certainly Gail Hamilton never before sus- 
pected her own importance. If she had 
been aware that she was the special repre- 
sentative of American womanhood she 
might have been more considerate. Accord- 
ing to the Nation “ther performance has 
spread alarm through the community 
about. the other female lecturers and essay- 
ists.” ‘Perhaps they too are in favor of 
swindles. Who knows? With tearful pa- 
thos the alarmed editor suggests that—*‘but 
one short month ago Gail Hamilton seemed 
as sound about swindles as any other of 
them.” “Men are asking whether any of 





JOURNAL may not any day advocate some- 
thing which would break up the frame. 
work of society.” The Nation declares that 
men “‘prefer safety to justice.” (What a 
grand qualification for governing!) ‘‘A fla- 
grant example of unsteadiness and obtuse- 
ness on the part, notof an ordinary woman, 
but a prominent woman of intellect,” has 
decided men to ‘‘keep women out of poli- 
tics becguse they are unsteady,” however 
unjust it may be to do so. 

How would it do upon a parallel process 
of reasoning, for the women to organize a 
society to procure the dis‘ranchisement of 
all male ‘‘journalists,” including the editors 
of the Nation and Congregationalist, upon 
the ground that one of the editors of Truth 
is probably the author of the fraudulent 
‘Chinese letter of General Garfield”? This 
‘male journalist” not only vehemently as- 
serts that the forgery is genuine, but ‘‘has 
confessedly written editorial articles de- 
fending its genuineness.” All women, we 
are told, are to be disfranchised, because 
“Gail Hamilton” is a prominent: female 
political writer who has publicly defended 
a swindle by which she was profiting. But 
the editor of Truth is a male political writer 
who publicly defends a swindle by which 
he is profiting. Will it be safe to allow any 
editor to vote in future, after this glaring 
evidence of the ‘‘unsteadiness” of mele 
journalists? 

But we can bring much more general 
proof of the unfitness of ‘‘editors” for the 
exercise of Suffrage than the Nation brings 
against women. For almost every Demo- 
cratic editor in the country (and some so- 
called ‘‘independent” ones) have for the past 
four years habitually defended the political 
swindle known as “the Sokd South,” by 
which the Democratic party hoped to profit 
to the extent of 183 electoral votes. In 


comparison with such moral turpitude as- 


that, is the attitude of Gail Hamilton any 
more reprehensible? H. B. B, 
oe 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


Under the heading of ‘‘Our Public School 
System; Who Shall Control It?” the Rhode 
Island Suffrage Society makes this cogent 
appeal: 


In ten States of the Union a share of au- 
thority in school management has been con- 
ferred on women. In Rhode Island the 
petition of thirty-five hundred persons for 
this privilege has been denied. The fact 
suggests certain questions :— 

lst. Morners! Are you convinced that 
you have no duty to perform in guiding the 
system under which your children are edu- 
cated? Are you satisfied that all is well in 
our schools? If so, do you know anything 
about them? 

2d. Teacners! Do you desire to devote 
your lives to a work in which you are 
wholly subordinate? Does your conscience 
justify you in using methods which author- 
ity prescribes, although your practical ex- 
perience may condemn? Do you wish to 
better your condition and profession? 

3d. Women or Rnope Istanp! Are you 
content with a public sentiment which im- 
plies that your opinion is not worth asking; 
that you are unworthy or unable to help in 
the work of education? It rests with you, 
women, teachers, mothers, to say what sort 
of public sentiment shal! prevail. 


The above is applicable to Massachusetts, 
and to any State where women can vote on 
school matters, and should be heeded. 

L. 8. 








ONE TAX FOR SCHUOL SUFFRAGE. 

Weare in frequent receipt of letters say- 
ing assessors insist that property tax pay- 
ing women must be assessed a poll tax, and 
that women who voted last year on a poll, 
must pay again this year another tax, or 
they are not allowed to register. 

This is all a mistake. In Boston, the 
city solicitor, the registrar and the asses- 
sors confirmed the accuracy of a circular 
sent all over the State, with special direc- 
tions how women should vote. In this cir- 
cular it is distinctly stated that women who 
have paid a property tax within two years, 
can register without any other payment, 
and those who last year paid a poll tax 
can register without further payment this 
year. This is undoubtedly right. Women 
need to pay or to have paid only one tax to 
entitle them to register and vote. But this 
should be attended to at once. L. 8. 

oe 


LYCEUM LECTURES. 








We desire to call special attention to the 
card of Miss C. Alice Baker, among our 
special notices. Miss Baker has made spec- 
ial study of our colonial times, and though 
she has put on her list of subjects only one 
of tuat period, she has others, to which I 
have listened with rare pleasure, as I know 
others have done also. Of the ‘‘Charlotte 


’ Corday” paper, Mrs. Livermore writes, “I 


consider it superior to most lyceum lec- 
tures. Not only has Miss Baker treated 
her subject admirably, but she delivers her 
lecture charmingly.” Of the ‘Ministers 
and Meeting Houses,” Robert Collyer says, 
“I think it the best paper on this theme 
that has yet been written. Certainly it is 
the best I have seen, equal to any chapter 
in Palfrey and better than Bancroft. 
Square and strong in statement, capital in 
curious, out-of-the-way information, gleam- 
ing here and there with fine touches of hu- 
mor, I have seldom read a lecture that has 
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given me more pleasure or so much instruc. 
tion.” 

Miss Baker's lectures instruct as well as 
entertain, and now, while the public is get- 
ting tired, as it should do, of so much that 
is sensational, the lectures of Miss Baker 
sound, sensible and bright, are ready at a 
moderate price. Her address is Cambridge, 
Holmes Place. L. 6. 
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THE PULPIT aND WOMEN. 


It has been before mentioned in these 
columns that Miss Annie H. Shaw was or. 
dained in Tarrytown by the New York 
Conference, after considerable discussion. 
The question was decided by a majority of 
four votes. Concerning this the editor of 
Zion’s Herald says: 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw, of East Dennis, 
who graduated from the Theological Schoo] 
of Boston University, and has filled with 
great acceptability and success a pastoral 
charge on the Cape, finding no opportunity 
in the church of her choice to secure ec. 
clesiastica] authorization to administer the 
sacraments and to perform marriage rites, 
has obtained this power from the Protes. 
tant Methodist Church. Dr. Sherman pro. 
poses to ordain these exceptional instances 
of the Master's call to ministerial service, 
among women, as evangelists; not as itiner. 
ants, or members of Conference, but as 
special laborers in the great field of useful- 
ness. It matters not what the name is by 
which they are called — deaconesses or 
local preachers—we see no reason why, 
when an unmistakable providence separates 
them to such religious work, they may not 
receive the imposition of the hands of the 
Church. There are scores of small, waning 
New England churches, that might be 
nursed into vigorous life by one of these 
anointed sisters or mothers in Israel. 

Now the Zion’s Herald shows its kind- 
ness to the idea of women ministers, but 
one can not help thinking the great rich 
churches quite as much as the “small 


waning” ones, need just the care women. 


can give. At Jeast it is a pity to have the 
work of women so often associated in the 
public thought, with. small poor things, 
half charitable, that do not, or cannot pay. 
Let the tools be everywhere for those who 
can use them. L. 8. 
oe 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON AT THE POLLS. 


The National Citizen and Ballot-Box gives 
the following graphic sketch from the pen 
of Mrs. Stanton of her visit to the polls on 
the late election day :— 

Sitting in my library in the early morning 
of our great national election day, that had 
dawned so bright and beautiful, my thoughts 
naturally turned on our grand experiment 
of government,—the deep significance of a 
national] election, and the blessed freedom 
of thought and speech our people here en- 
joy. y heart swelling with gratitude and 
hope that our right to be a nation might 
to-day be fully vindicated at the ballot-box, 
I seized my pen to give the outpourings of 
| patriotic soul to a woman's journal; 
when lo! ‘‘the Republican carriage and 
horses,”’ all decked with flags and ever- 
greens, drove gaily to my door. One of 
our leading citizens annqunced himself in 
search of voters. As my six legal represen- 
tatives were scattered far and near, in the 
old world and the new, I offered to do the 
voting for them and represent myself,—a 
most fitting thing for me to do, being the 
owner of the homestead, and having paid 
my own taxes in person, and having resided 
in the Democratic State of New Jersey 
twelve years; being also of sound mind, 
sufficient education to read the Constitution 
and the ticket 1 offered, and of the legal 
age three times seven. My staunch Repub- 
lican friend accepted the proposition, and 
accordingly Susan B. Anthony (always 
ready to make an escapade on the ballot- 
box) and I donned our Sunday attire, step- 
ped into the carriage and were borne in tri- 
umph to the polling booth, amid the crowd 
of American sovereigns, their crown and 
scepter, the ballot, in their own right hand. 
This greatest of all duties of an American 
citizen, we found was to be performed in a 
wayside inn, where the aristocracy of Ber- 
gen county are wont to seek the elixir that 
keeps them warm in winter and cool in 
summer, though suppressed on election 
day, until the clock strikes seven, when the 
polls close, and the sun is supposed to set 
on this 2d day of November. 

Ushered into the august presence of the 
Inspectors of Election, and of the imposing 
ballot-box with the Holy Bible pressed to 
its inanimate lips, my champion announced, 
“Mrs. Stanton has come to vote a clean Re- 
publican ticket.” As this occurred pre- 
cisely in the same spot where I usually paid 
my taxes, I felt quite at home. and at the 
prospect of enjoying the highest privilege 
of citizenship, much lighter hearted than 
on any former occasion when compelled to 
pay its penalties; and when my heart did 
not respond to the tender Scriptural senti- 
ment, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” The author of that precept could 
never have paid taxes in a country declar- 
ing ‘‘taxation without representation 18 
tyranny.” 

At the first proposition for a woman to 
vote, one of the Inspectors whom I knew 
well, dropped into his chair, looking a8 
meek as Moses, another stocd back with 
bowed head as if searching for grains of 
mustard seed in the cracks of the floor, 
while the chosen champion for the combat 
took his position with dogged determina- 
tion that ‘none but male citizens coul 
vote; that there was no precedent for fe- 
males voting.” I told him that in the 
opinion of many learned Judges, Lawyers 
and Statesmen, women were enfranchised 
by the XIV Amendment to the National 
Constitution, which declares ‘‘All persons 
born or naturalized in the United States. 
‘citizens,’ and the XV which declares ‘the 
citizen’s’ right to vote.” , 

Iam here as a United States citizen to 
vote for United States officers. It is not 
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the duty of a town inspector to decide on 
my liberties, Asto a precedent, there are 
many precedents for women’s verlag, o- 
men are voting on school questions in eight 
States of the Union to-day, and on the sa- 
cred soil of New Jersey where we now 
stand, women voted thirty-one years, from 
1776 to 1807. 

But this stolid Democrat (for the two Re 
publican Judges had cunningly thrust him 
forward) was impervious to argument or 
appeal, and in his stress for something to 
say, he innocently admitted what his assail- 
ants and the bystanders had already per 
ceived, that he knew nothing about the 
matter, never having read our constitutions 
—State or national. Shades of Jefferson 
and Jackson forgive! ! that of such materi- 
al we now make town inspectors of elec- 
tions! ! ‘ 

At this point, Mr. Cooper, a Democratic 
State Senator, seeing his brother Democrat 
pushed to the wall, impertinently called 
from the corner, ‘‘Pray proceed with the 
voting, we have wasted time enough over 
this trifling matter.” ‘‘Gentlemen,” said I, 
“this is the most momentous question the 
citizens of this town have ever been called 
upon to consider.” The acting inspector 
then asked his Republican coadjutors if 
they agreed with him to refuse my vote, 
and each solemnly bowed his assent. I 
then tendered my ballot, but as no out 
stretched hand was ready to receive it, I 
laid it on the box, the inspector meantime 
keeping one hand heavy on the Bible, evi- 
dently fearing that, with the heroic Miss 
Anthony at my elbow, who ever and anon 
in alow tone had made suggestions, the 
two might with some dexterous maneuver 
slip the proscribed ballot into tle sacred en- 
closure. 

In retiring, I said, “I leave my ballot 
here. With you rests the responsibility of 
refusing to count it.” 

We returned in the ‘‘Republican car- 
riage,” in waiting, to our homes, leaving 
the voters of Palisade Township to discuss 
the merits of the question. Several called 
on us during the day, for papers, pamphlets 
and constitutional arguments, and we have 
thrown down the glove for a series of pub- 
lic discussions. 

What a spectacle this gorgeous autumnal 
sun shines down upon, this 2d of Novem- 
ber. A free people with millions of voters 
enthusiastically assembling ’round their 
tens of thousands of polling booths to ex- 
press their will in regard to the principles 
of government. And what a grand educa- 
tion to our people are these political cam- 
paigns, in which the ablest minds of the 
nation teach the men in every school dis- 
trict their duties as citizens and the value 
of free institutions. It is an inestimable 
loss to the nation that the large class of in- 
telligent, educated women, ever Joyal to 
best interests to society, should stand si- 
lent witnesses of this sublime spectacle; 
denied the right to express their will. But 
the good time is coming when we, too, will 
share in the great national uprising,-and 
march in the grand procession of freedom. 

Meantime let us as American citizens rise 
above the personal injustice we suffer, 
above the dust and smoke, the frauds and 
corruptions of politics, and remember the 
great experiment of government we are 
now making, based on human equality. 

Though’ failing at so many points to 
maintain our declared principles, yet we 
are steadily moving, step by step, toward 
the consummation of what philosophers 
have predicted, pocts sung, and artists 
painted—THE GOLDEN AGE--when amon 
the sons and daughters of earth there shal 
be no class nor caste. 
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CORRECTION. 


In the article called ‘“‘The Voting at 
Geddes,” in last week's paper, for ‘‘the 
election is ours” read ‘‘the election is over.” 
For the ‘‘privilege of victory” read ‘‘prestige 
of victory.” {t should have been signed 
“A, B. 8.,” for Mrs. Abby B. Sheldon of 


New Haven. 
29 —_—_—_- 


NOTE FROM M&S. HOWE. 


DEAR JournNAL:—There is no good to be 
had of me for weeks to come. I hope to 
move up to town to-day week, or a little 
later. But 1 do not yet walk, even on 
crutches, except once in the day, from my 
bed in one room to my chair In the room 
opposite. So, you must give me up for the 
present as good for nothing. Iam prom- 
ised that I shall be as well as ever by the 
ist of January, but not before. Yours al- 


ways sincerely, JuniA Warp Howe. 
a a 


IN MEMORIAM, 





Died at Hanover, Mass., Oct. 22, 1880, 
Bethiah C. Mann, aged seventy-two years 
and eight months. 

Bethiah Curtis was born at Hanover, 
Mass., January 27, 1808, and married Major 
Joshua Mann, July 12, 1829. She passed 
from earth-life Friday morning, October 
22, 1880. She possessed an intelligent and 
progressive mind, a loving, generous heart 
and anoble soul. She was a firm believer 
in Modern Spiritualism, and an earnest ad- 
vocate of anti-slavery, temperance and 
equal rights. The friends and advocates of 
reform were ever welcomed to her home 
with the true hospitality which she well 
knew how to dispense. She wasa loving 
wife, a devoted mother, anj a kind friend 
and neighbor. She was actuated by a high 
sense of right and duty in all that she did, 
and will ever be held inloving remembrance 
by those who knew her best. The funeral 
services were held Sunday, October 24, and 
were largely attended. A, FRIEND. 





SUFFKAGE Law IN WYOMING, 


Now while the Vermont Legislature is 
considering the right of women to vote, and 
while the school laws for Woman Suffrage 
are so framed that they are said to give 





trouble and misunderstanding, it is worth 
while to produce the law of Wyoming 
which gives full Suffrage and works well: 

‘An Act to grant to the Women of Wyoming 

Territory the Right of Suffrage and the 

Holding of Office : 

‘*Be it enacted by the Council and House 
of Representatives of the Territory of Wy- 
oming, 

“Sec. 1. That every woman of the age 
of twenty-one years residing in this Terri- 
tory may, at ‘every election to be holden 
under the laws thereof, cast her vote; and 
her rights to the elective franchise and to 
hold office, shall be the same under the 
election laws of the Territory as those of 
electors. 

“Sec. 2, This act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage. 

“‘Approved, December 10, 1869.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Thomas Hughes has sailed for England. 








The freshman class at the University of 
Burlington numbered twenty-five, two of 
them ladies. 


Miss Blanche Willis Howard, of Bangor, 
who wrote “One Summer,” has another 
novel nearly ready for publication. 


More than three thousand Hindoo girls 
are being educated in Christian schools in 
India. 


By private advices we hear that Lucretia 
Mott is far too ill even to hear or attend 
to messages. 


The Harvard Register for October con- 
tains an appreciative sketch, with a like- 
ness, of Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Thomas Hughes says that the “‘little Ar- 
thur” of ‘‘Tom Brown” is drawn from Dean 
Stanley in his boyhood. 


Solon Robinson, well-known in journal- 
istic and agricultural circles, died at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., recently. 


The daughters of the Duke of Richmond 
are persistent and successful fisherwomen, 
and as catchers of salmon are said to be 
rivalling their countrymen. 


We have an article on the ‘Voting of 
Women in New York.”’ Its length has kept 
it out; but it will appear, and it makes a 
very good showing for women. 


As we go to press the Rhode Island Wom- 
an Suffrage Society is holding its annual 
meeting. We shall look for its report next 
week, 

The first ascent of Mount Washington 
by women was made about sixty years ago, 
when three women undertook the feat, and 
were five days and three nights on the trip. 


Roberts Brothers are to bring out a new 
edition of the ever welcome ‘‘Sandford and 
Merton,” a book infinitely better for boys 
than most of those written for them at the 
present time. 


A friend sends us the following item from 
an European correspondent: ‘Mrs. Howe’s 
clever remarks on ladies’ dress have appear- 
eG in many European papers. The Parisi- 
an says she is a ‘‘sterling woman.” 


School sessions that give children time to 
get dinner and have abundant play at noon, 
are vastly best for the children. From nine 
till two is too long for grown pupils, and is 
destructive to the little ones. 


The report of a vote taken at Wellesley 
College on the eve of the election, on the 
presidential question, resulted as follows: 
Garfield and Arthur 345, Hancock and 
English 54. 

Yale College has the most extensive col- 
lection of fossil vertebrate remains in the 
world. Of pterodactyls (flying reptiles) 
alone it embraces fragments belonging to 
600 individuals. 


Prof. Gilchrist, of the Iowa State Nor- 
mal School, says that co-education in that 
institution is ‘‘a decided success,” and adds: 
‘“‘We experience none of those dangers 
which were imagined by its opponents,” 


Lady Mountmorres, widow of Lord 
Mountmorres, who was murdered by agra- 
rian outlaws on one of his estates in Ireland, 
has been assigned rooms by the Queen at 
Hampton Court. 


An extensive discovery of genuine an- 
thracite coal is reported as having been 
made in New Mexicu among the Old Placer 
Mountains, only a few miles from the line 
of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad. 


Baptist clergymen of New York are dis 
cussing the question whether it is sinful to 
indulge in any amusement. One stern 
brother opened it by declaring that croquet- 
playing is as bad as theatre-going. He 
would have neither. 


It is eight years this week since the great 
Boston fire. There is no trace to-day of 
the fearful ravages of that eventful time. 
The buildings erected on the sites of those 
destroyed speak of the cnterprise and cour- 
age of our merchants. ; 

Many y oung ladies have joined the Ken- 
sington Art Wood Carving School, which 
has both day and evening classes. Most 
of the pupiis find the school a pleasant way 
of occupying their time, but a good pro- 
portion of them work with a purpose, 

The Brooklyn training school for nurses, 
established in connection with the Brook- 





lyn city hospital, began work Monday, with 
Miss M. Pine, a graduate of the Bellevue 
training school, as superintendent, and 
three Bellevue graduates as nurses. 


Miss Chessar, who died recently in Lon- 
don of apoplexy, brought on by overwork, 
had written the leading articles in the 
Queen for sixteen years. She was a mem- 
ber of the London School Board for many 
years, and was a woman of solid attain- 
ments and great energy of character. 


Four young ladies have entered the fresh- 
man class of Colby University, three in the 
regular course, and one in the special 
course. This makes the tatal in the college 
of ten in the regular course and two in the 
special courses, a larger number than ever 
before. 


A despatch from Paris says the reason of 
the delay in the Panama canal scheme is, 
that it is considered prudent to await the 
meeting of the Congress of the United 
States in December, when 1t will be clearly 
known whether the scheme encounters hos- 
tility. 


The agricultural progress of the nation 
was discussed recently by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, in connection with 
Mr. 8. B. Ruggles’ work on that subject. 
The growth in cereal products increased 
from $7,977,000,000 in 1860 to $11,000,000, - 
000 in 1870, yielding a net amount of $2,170- 
000,000. 

In the last examination for London Uni 
versity, ladies take five out of the first four- 
teen places, all of these attaining the num- 
ber of marks qualifying for prizes, and 
sixteen names out of eighty-five in honors 
are those of ladies. Twenty-four in the first 
class are also ladies, and only one lady is in 
the second class. 


There are 227 students in the collegiate 
department of Smith Female College, at 
Northampton, Mass., of whom 30 are sen- 
10rs, 50 juniors. 72 sophomores and 75 in 
the entering class. There are also 25 stu- 
dents in the school of music and 2 in the 
school of art, making the whole number in 
the college 254. 


Harper's Weekly of the 13th inst. contains 
a list which represents the women voting in 
New Jersey. 1t is drawn by Howard Pyle. 
George William Curtis says, ‘‘it isa glimpse 
of the quaint old times, and is in itself a 
pleasant argument.” Buy the Harper and 
see how easy and natural it looks for women 
to vote. 


A society of Mormon girls, having for its 
object the securing of monogamic hus- 
bands, has been discovered and broken up 
at Salt Lake. The members took a vow to 
marry no man who would not pledge him- 
self to be content with one wife. Five 
grand-daughters of Brigham Young had 
joined it. 

Baroness Lionel de Rothschild is exceed- 
ingly kind to penniless girls of the Hebrew 
faith. She has educated several who have 
made positions for themselves in the musi- 
cal world. Mlle. Isidor, who has just ap- 
peared as Lucia in London, isa young Eng- 
lish woman who bas been educated and 
fitted for her profession by the baroness. 


Mr. Thomas Hughes was tendered a re- 
ception at the Cooper Union and Mr. 
George William Curtis presided. Mr. 
Hughes delivered a most interesting ad- 
dress on the subject of codperation, Dr. 
Rylance, Dr. Collyer and others followed 
in short addresses, and at the conclusion, 
several hundred people were introduced to 
Mr. Hughes. 


We have never believed that women were 
superior to men. It is the men writers 
who have insisted upon that, and men 
should not be provoked if we take them at 
their word. But we do believe in the equal- 
ity of women before God and human in- 
stitutions, and in their enjoying the priv- 
ileges of that equality. The same moral 
law is for both.— Woman’s Hour. 


Man has no monopoly of business; it is 
woman’s right and sphere as well. Let the 
stronger shift for himself. Generous con- 
cern there should be that the sex which 
must have least todo with anything hav- 
ing a financial bearing, be early and suffi- 
ciently taught the lessons which will render 
them equal to any situation they may reach 
voluntarily or otherwise.— Worcester Spy. 


The erection of the monument to per- 
petuate the labors of Thomas Clarkson, as 
an advocate of slave emancipation, was in- 
augurated Monday at Wisbeach, when the 
first stone of the handsome memorial was 
laid. The memorial will be a statue with 
an inscription and bass-relief. It was de- 
signed by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, and 
will cost £2000. 

Jane Gray Swisshelm owns up to having 
“lobbied” once. It was when an attempt 
was made in 1866 to have Congress pay 
volunteer nurses like herself, and she op- 
posed it, thinking it an insult to offer to 
pay in dollars ‘‘the women who took their 
lives in their hands for the love of God and 
love of country, and went to the battle- 
fields to care for the wounded.” 


A vote has been passed by the Selectmen 
of Medford (Mass.) that the names of all 
persons who have been convicted of drnok- 
enness during the past six months, and all 
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CELEBRATED MINCE MEAT. 


ALL READY TO PUT BETWEEN THE CRUSTS AND BAKE. 


ATMORE’S GENUINE ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING. 


A delicious article, read 


for the table. Housewives should avoid the customary hard work and worry of 


reparing these favorite dishes by using ATMORE’S goods which are prepared with SCRUPUL care 
| CHOICEST materials, ond one indeed “‘labor-saving luxuries.” , be 4 i a 
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persons convicted thereof in the future, 
also any additional names whom persons 
may wish to add to the list, shall be posted 
in every licensed place, and the proprietors 
notified not to sell to them under penalty 
of revocation of license. 


The Rev. 8. W. Bush is giving at the 
Unitarian Church, in Needham, a series of 
Sunday evening biographical discourses, 
as follows: 1. Lincoln, the Representative 
of Political Honesty. 2. Whittier, the 
true Christian Poet. 3. Mary Somerville, 
the Religious Scientist. 4, Garrison, the 
Reformer. 5. Margaret Fuller and Mary 
Ware, as representing the aspirations after 
the Protestant Ideal of Womanhood. 6. 
Franklin, the power of Self-Education. 


At Leland and Gray Seminary, Towns- 
hend, Misses J. N. Cirse, M. E. Allen, A. 
E. Barber, and G. 8. Eddy, bad a public 
debate with Messrs. E. E. Gale, E. N. Ober, 
W. D. Howe, and B. Gillis, on the intellec- 
tual equality of the sexes. When the 
judges rendered a decision in favor of the 
ladies on merit of argument. the gent!emen 
challenged the ladies to another public de- 
bate, Oct. 27, amid much interest and cheers 
of the audience. 


At the meeting of the Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
has this year been held in Appleton, Wis., 
one session was given to the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary cause. Mrs. Soper, formerly Miss 
Schumaker, who has spent the last five 
years as a missionary to Japan, gave ina 
very interesting paper an account of the 
country, its government, the manners and 
customs, dress, religion and general im- 
provement of the people, illustrated by 
many mementos in her possession. 


There was an exposition of women’s work 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, the third week 
in October. Ladies were requested to send 
in plain sewing, as well as ornamental 
work. It was the third annual exhibition. 
The electric light was used. The commit- 
tee were Mrs. H. J. Hollister, Mrs. 8. L. 
Fuller, Mrs. L. D. Putnam, Mrs. Gregory, 
Mrs. E. E. Judd. This exposition furnished 
an opportunity for ladies to sell or order 
anything which they would like. In this 
way the occasion was one of real benefit 
to many. 


Nov. 7th, will be the forty-third anniver- 
sary of the death of Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, 
who fell a martyr in defence of the freedom 
of the press. Mr. Phillips, in a speech de- 
livered in Music Hall, in January, 1861, said: 
‘That same soil which drank the blood of 
Lovejoy now sends his brother to lead Con- 
gress in its fervent hour; that same prairie 





lifts his soul’s son to crush the rebellion as 
he steps into the presidential chair. Sleep 
in peace, martyr of Alton! good has come 
out of Nazareth; the shot that turned our 
‘Star of the West,’ from the waters of 
Charleston, and tolled the knell of the 
Union, was the rebound of the bullet that 
pierced your heart!” 


Democrats would have been immensely 
well pleased if they had succeeded in elect- 
ing General Hancock President by the 
votes of the Southern States, aided by three 
or four Northern States, or even with the 
aid of but two Northern States. How much 
greater would be the satisfaction of a Dem- 
ocrat if he were enabled to show that the 
principles of his party had challenged sup- 
port on something like even terms in every 
section of the Union, and had obtained it? 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Special. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co, 


We are pleased to inform our patrons that our stock 
is now as large and complete in every detail as at the 
commencement of the Fall Season, and those who 








contemplate purchasing can obtain as fine an assort- 
ment as at any previous time. 

Our patterns in Axministers, Wiltons, Brussels and 
other goods, have been selected with special refer- 
ence to Boston taste, and to the modern styles of in- 
terior furnishing and decoration. 

With a new store, containing commodious and 
perfectly lighted rooms, principally on the lower 
floor of our building, and selling on/y the standard 
and most reliable makes of carpeting, we feel we 
can guarantee to our customers the most perfect sat- 
isfaction, whether it be style, quality or price. 

G2" Special-contracts made in furnishing Hotels, 
Steamboats, Churches and Public Buildings in our 


| Wholesale Department. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


558 & 560 Washington St. 
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LYDIA MAXIA CHILD. 


Mrs, Child was born at [Medford, Mass., 
February 11, 1802, of ancient colonial ances- 
wy. Richard Francis, from whom she wes 
descended, came from England, and settled 
in Cambridge in 1636. Her paternal grand- 
father killed five of the British soldiers in 
the battle of Concord. Her father, Convers 
Francis, was a baker, and of her mother, 
Susannah Rand, it is recorded that ‘‘she had 
asimple, loving heart, and a spirit busy in 
doing good.” The brother of Mrs. Child, 
Dr. Convers Francis, was a distinguisied 
Unitarian divine and scholar, and a profes- 
sor in the Cambridge School. 
In their early days Miss Francis studied 
with her brother. She attended the public 
schools, and was one year in a private semi- 
mary. In 1814, when her mother died, the 
family removed for a time to Maine. In 
1819, Convers Francis became pastor of a 
church in Watertown. His sister was with 
him, and then, when only seventeen years 
old, she wrote ‘‘Hobomok; a Tale of Early 
Times.” This was published in 1824. It 
was followed in 1825 by ‘The Rebels; or 
Boston before the Revolution”’—a novel 
containing an imaginary speech by James 
Otis, which has been transferred to many 
“speakers’’ and reading books. Miss Fran- 
eis afterward kept a private school in Wa- 
tertown from 1825 to 1828. In 1827 she es- 
tablished The Juvenile Miscellany, a charm- 
ing monthly magazine for children. This 
periodical, for eight years, was under her 
supervision, In 1828 she married David 
Lee Child, a Boston lawyer and journalist— 
aman distinguished for the independence 
ef his character and the boldness with 
which he denounced social wrongs and 
abuses, 

In 1829 Mrs. Child published ‘‘The Amer- 
ican Frugal Housewife,” a book of kitchen 
economy and directions, which, in 1855, 
had reached its thirty-third edition. In 
1831 were published the ‘‘Mother’s Book” 
and ‘The Girl’s Own Book.” In 1832 ap- 
peared the ‘‘History of Woman,” and ‘“‘Bi 
ographies of Good Wives.” In 1833, when 
the anti-slavery excitement was just begin- 
ning to be important, Mrs. Child wrote and 
published her ‘‘Appeal for that class of 
Americans called Africans.” This remark- 
able work attracted great attention. Miss 
Martineau in her ‘‘Martyr Age of America,” 
describes Mrs, Child as ‘‘a lady of whom 
society was exceeding proud before she 
published her ‘Appeal,’ and to whom socie- 
ty has been extremely contemptuous ever 
since.” Dr. Channing attributed a part of 
his own interest in the slavery question to 
the reading of Mrs. Child’s book. On its 
appearance he walked from Boston to Rox. 
bury to thank Mrs. Child for her volume. 
Nothing daunted by social ostracism, Mrs. 
Child continued her anti-slavery labors, 
publishing ‘‘The Oasis,” ‘‘The Anti-Slavery 
Catechism,” and ‘‘Authentic Anecdotes of 
American Slavery,” and ‘‘The Evils of 
Slavery and the Cure of Slavery.” 

Mrs. Child’s novel of ‘‘Philothea,” pub- 
lished in 1833, is a romance of Greece in 
the days of Pericles. This has been regard- 
ed as one of the best of the author’s produc- 
tions. The female characters, Philothea, 
Eudora and Aspasia, are portrayed with no 
little skill. In 1841, Mr. and Mrs, Child 
were engaged as co-editors of The Anti-Sla- 
very Standard, published in New York, but 
the health of Mr. Child being impaired, she 
undertook the duty alone. She made The 
Standard agreeable to readers of literary 
taste, without abating a jot of its anti slavery 
zeal. She wrote from New York to The 
Boston Courier a pleasant series of letters— 
describing every day life in the city, and 
eommenting upon current events. These 
were afterward collected and published in 
two volumes, in 1843-44. They went 
through seven or more editions in this form. 
Other works were published as follows: 

‘Fact and Fiction” (1846). ‘‘Flowers for 
Children” (1852). ‘‘Isaac T. Hopper: A 
True Life” (1853). ‘The Progress of Relig- 
ious Ideas Through Successive Ages” (1855), 
and ‘‘Autumnal Leaves and Sketches in 
Prose and Rhyme” (1857). In 1859 Mrs. 
Child wrote a letter of sympathy to John 
Brown, then a prisoner at Harper’s Ferry, 
which involved her in a correspondence 
with Governor Wise and Mrs. M. J. C. Ma- 
son, of Virginia. These letters were pub- 
lished in pamphlet form in 1866. During 
the same year she published two small 
tracts, ‘‘The Patriarchal Institution,” and 
‘*The duty of Disobedience to the Fugitive 
Slave Law,” and a compilation, ‘‘The Right 
Way the Safe Way proved by Emancipa- 
tion in the British West Indies and Else- 
where.” In 1864 she printed ‘‘Looking 
toward Sunset”—a collection of prose and 
verse, by different hands, all relating to old 
age. Then followed ‘‘The Freedman’s 
Book”—a manual of reading for the eman- 

slave. In 1867 “The Romance of 
the Republic” was printed—a tale depicting 
Southern life and the influence of slavery 
upon social happiness. 

During her later years Mrs. Ohild resided 
with her husband at Wayland, in Worcester 
County, Mass., in a house bequeathed to her 
by her father. She was distinguished by 
the munificence, in comparison with her 
means, with which she contributed pecuni- 
ary help to the soldiers of the Union during 


the war, and afterward to the freed men. 

She leaves a very honorable name, not only 
asan agreeable and earnest writer, but as 
the benefactress of the poor and the helper 


of the wretched, made so by their own 
wrong doing—one who, as Lowell said in 


_his ‘Fable for Critics,” 
‘*__——— dared to go in 
To the prigon, the slave haut, the alleys of sin.” 
When the history of Emancipation in the 
United States is written, few names will be 
sure of a more honorable place in it than 
Mrs. Child’s.—N. Y. Tribune. 
In the Boston Herald, Mrs. Maria 8. Por- 
ter paid the following tribute to Mrs. Child: 
To the Editor of the Herald:— All who were 
fortunate enough to listen (at the Woman 
Suffrage Convention of Thursday last, held 
at Worcester,) to the eloquent tribute from 
William Heriry Channing to Lydia Maria 
Child, will never forget its earnest pathos 
and power; and, with tearful eyes and 
throbbing hearts, those of us who had 
known and loved her for years were made 
glad, to hear from the lips of this noble 
man the full recognition and appreciation 
of her beneficent and womanly life—a life 
which should receive from men and women 
alike the warmest praise and honor. For 
she was indeed a representative woman in 
the broadest and fullest sense. The writer 
remembers, with great distinctness, the pro 
found impression made upon her in her 
early girlhood, when for the first time she 
met her as an bonored guest in the house of 
a near relative who was always identified 
with the anti-slavery work. This was ata 
time when to avow oneself an Abolitionist 
—the friend and host of George Thompson 
and William Lloyd Garrison, and especially 
of women who wrote and spoke against 
slavery, as did Angelina Grimké, Lucretia 
Mott and Lydia Maria Child—was almost 
in every case sure to be followed by social 
ostracism. Mrs. Child’s writings had been 
long known. Her ‘‘Philothea” had been 
read and re-read, and her anti-slavery writ- 
ings as well. But tosee her, to grasp her 
hand, to hear her brave, earnest pleadings 
for justice to the slave and the oppressed 
everywhere, for the poor unfortunates of 
her own sex who, deceived and betrayed, 
had her warmest sympathy, her kindly 
hands being extended ever to uplift and re- 
store them to a pure womanhood again, this 
was indeed a rare delight. What a life of 
beneficence has since then been hers! She 
was recognized in other lands, as. well as in 
her own, as a scholar, philanthropist and 
true woman iu every relation of life, as a 
wife being a ‘‘helpmeet” indeed to a royal 
and loyal man, helping him not only with 
her pen, but with the hard work of her 
hands, to lift a load of debt from his tired 
shoulders, a debt which, from no fault of 
his own, had been incurred. Should not all 
true men and women do honor to her mem- 
ory as one of America’s representative wo- 
men? And what a long list of representa- 
tive women we of to-day can name. An- 
gelina Grimké, born in South Carolina, 
reared in luxury, daughter of a well-known 
judge, becoming, by inheritance an owner 
of slaves, feeling to the very centre of her 
being the great sin of holding her fellow- 
creatures in bondage, freeing them, leaving 
home young, beautiful and brave, to speak 
her rare words of truth and power for those 
“in bonds as bound with them;” Lucretia 
Mott (happily still living), whose presence 
everywhere and always is a benediction, 
and who now, in her ripe old age, is only 
waiting to be “translated” to the “higher 
sphere;” Lucy Stone, whose work for the 
slave will ever be held in grateful remem- 
brance, but whose later and noblest life- 
work has been to plead and write and give 
of her substance most generously to ad- 
vance the cause of equal rights for women 
with men (may her life long be spared till 
she sees her opinions prevail over the length 
and breadth of our land); Julia Ward 
Howe, who, as poet, scholar, profound 
thinker and essayist, has won a fame in 
both hemispheres as a sincere and earnest 
lover of all work for wronged and suffer- 
ing humanity, whose strong and exquisite- 
ly tender tribute to her illustrious husband 
will, in the future, rank by the side of her 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” ‘The 
Flag,” and ‘“‘Our Orders.” Then there are 
women who have won great local distinc- 
tion, whose names are the synonyms for in. 
tegrity, justice, and all highmindedness, 
who have broad and deep literary culture, 
women like Abby W. May, Mary F. East- 
man, Anna Garlin Spencer, and a host of 
others too numerousto mention. All these 
women are indeed truly our representatives; 
but not the women who sometimes on the 
platform, or through the medium of the 
press, are often prominent, who scold and 
almost rant against men in the most vixen- 
ish and discourteous way. In contrast to 
this shrewish talk, remember Mary A. Liv- 
ermore’s beautiful words of praise for her 
husband, as ‘‘helper, worker and facto- 
tum.”’ And most surely, the women who 
truly represent the earnest, thoughtful ones 
in our Own community, and, indeed, all 
over the land, are those who ever are glad 
and proud to pay loyal and tender tributes 
to the noble fathers, true and good hus- 
bands, brave brothers, affectionate sons and 
generous, manly friends with whom, and 





by whom, so many of them, thank God, 





have been blessed. Lydia Maria Child, in 


a preeminent degree, was favored in this 
regard. Let us never forget James Rus- 
sell Lowell's tribute to her in his “Fable for 
Critics.” Noble woman, wise scholar, 
true wife, generous friend, farewell. Ever 
in our memories shall your good deeds be 
enshrined, Of ber we can truly say: 

Our thanks be unto God for all the memories of her 


past; 

Thanks for her life so great and true and loving to 
the last; 

Thanks for the work of pen and hand by the depart- 


ed given, 
Till, from our midst, she passed away into the joy of 
heaven. 


And ever from her spirit shall an influence sweet de- 
ecend 
Upon her stricken dear ones, and its blessed presence 


To cheer, console and guide them through life's tan- 
gled maze aright, 

When with clouds and doubts surrounded lead them 
through to faith and light. 

Safely guide them through life’sconflict till all weary 
struggles cease, 

And earth’s changing clouds and sunshine are ex- 
changed for steadfast peace 

In the realm of light and beauty, where God's belov- 
ed dwell, 

Of whose joy and rest and glory neither tongue nor 
‘pen can tell. 

Oct. 28, 1880. Mari 8S. Ports. 

Geo. Wm. Curtis in Harper's Weekly con- 
tributes the following :— 

Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, who died a 
fortnight ago, was one of the most justly 
distinguished of American women, although 
her name had become somewhat unfamiliar 
to the readers of to-day. Her various works 
were the expressions of her deep and strong 
interest in the chief concerns of life, and of 
her ardent but wise sympathy with her 
kind. They ranged from ‘‘The Frugal 
Housewife” and ‘‘Mother’s Book” to ‘‘The 
Progress of Religious Ideas,” and all bore 
the mark of her clear womanly sagacity, 
and her instinctive fidelity to liberty—a 
fidelity which made her firm and uncom- 
promising, yet without asperity or dryness, 
and which was as serene and beautiful at 
seventy-eight as it was at twenty-eight. 
Her earlier tales and the ‘Juvenile Miscel 
lany”—that delightful fore-runne: and ex- 
emplar of children’s papers and magazines 
—gave her a distinction as ‘‘a literary wo- 
man,’’ which, with her bright and gay hu- 
mor and grace of intelligence, won for her 
great social favor. But many a door, even 
in Boston, which had gladly opened to the 
young authoress who wrote of the tragedies 
and sorrows ‘‘of early times,” was closed to 
the young woman who iu the dawn of the 
anti-slavery struggle wrote the fervent and 
eloquent ‘‘Appeal for that Class of Ameri- 
cans called Africans.” 

This work identified Mrs. Child with the 
early Abolitionists, and to the day of eman- 
cipation the cause had no more constant or 
efficient champion. For some time she edi- 
tedthe Anti-Slavery Standard, with her hus- 
band, the duties, in consequence of his ill- 
health, falling mainly upon her. Her liter- 
ary activity was unabated, and the fresh- 
ness and sparkle of her mind, and her 
shrewd good sense, with simple ardor of 
feeling, make all her pages charming. In 
1859 a letter of sympathy to Jobn Brown 
led to a correspondence with Governor 
Wise and Mrs. Mason, of Virginia, in 
which her part was that of the true woman 
and American that she was. After the 
war ‘‘The Freedman’s Book,” a manual of 
reading for the freedmen, showed her un- 
fading interest in the welfare of the race 
for which she had so early pleaded. 

Her works, as we have said, were but 
signs of her great intellectual activity, her 
humane intelligence and sympathy. They 
indicate, also, the singular purity and inde- 
pendence of her character. Her life was 
absolutely sin.ple and unostentatious, and 
the singular sweetness and childlikeness of 
her nature remained unchanged to the end. 
She did not seem to grow old, and her inter- 
ests in current affairs were alert and unfail- 
ing. Her life wasas secluded and solitary as 
it was simple, and no friendly entreaty could 
long draw her from her accustomed haunts. 
Her husband, David Lee Child, whom she 
tenderly loved and respected, died a few 
years since, and she had no children. But 
her strong and steady mind did not falter. 
At seventy-eight she was the same unsel- 
fish, uncomplaining, sympathetic, shrewd, 
and wise woman, the most charming of 
companions and correspondents, the friend 
of the friendless, and beloved by the best. 
It was said of her mother that ‘‘she had a 
simple loving heart, and a spirit busy in 
doing good.” lt was true of the daughter; 
and with the loving heart and beneficent 
spirit she had the sound mind, the serene 
heroism, and the charming gifts which 
make up the woman whom the poet de- 
scribes as 

“bright 
With something of angelic light.” 





TRIALS OF AMERICAN GIKLS IN PARIS. 

The question of American ladies ventur- 
ing into the streets of Paris alone is one 
that bas often been discussed. And while 
admitting that Parisian customs prohibit 
such action, on the part of a young girl es- 
pecially, it does seem rather strange that a 
modest young damsel, quietly and simply 
attired, should not be able to walk a few 
blocks alone in the most central, frequent- 
ed, and most fashionable part of Paris 
without being followed, accosted, or other. 





wise annoyed. Yet such is undoubtedly 
the case at present, and matters in this re- 
spect have been rather worse than better 
within the last few years. Even the pres- 
ence of s servant or a matron is not always 
sufficient to prevent a young and pretty 
girl from beiag the object of outspoken 
compliments that are far more annoying 
than flattering when uttered by a total 
stranger with leering eyes and a forward 
demeanor. Nor are the aggressions in all 
cases confined to words merely. In one in- 
stance a young American lady, who had 
gone in a closed carriage to the chemist’s to 
get some medicine for asick mother, found, 
on quitting the shop, that a well-dressed 
man had taken his seat in her carriage. She 
recoiled in indignation, and ordered him to 
get out. He replied by a smirking invita- 
tion to her to enter the carriage, refusing to 
quit his place. Fortunately, she was well- 
known in the shop she had just quitted, 
and the proprietors came to her rescue, 
sending the intruder to the right about with 
a few sharp words anda threat of the po- 
lice. In another instance more flagrant 
still, ayoung American girl left the hotel 
at which she was staying on the Rue Neuve 
St. Augustin, and went, accompanied by 
her maid, to the Rue de la Paix to take a 
carriage. It must be premised that the 
young lady in question is a singularly mod- 
est, retined-looking girl, remarkably beau- 
tiful, it is true, but ina pale and tranquil 
style of beauty; she was, moreover, in 
deep mourning for a near relative, so that 
nothing inher dress any more than in her 
demeanor or aspect was calculated to at- 
tract attention. Nor was the hour late, be- 
ing about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
She was standing on the sidewalk, and 
had just signalled a cab, when a well-dress- 
ed man came up and accosted her. She 
paid no attention to him, but entered the 
vehicle, and, on closing the door and turn 
ing round, she saw to her horror that her 
aggressor had gone round to the other side 
of the cab, and wasin the act of opening 
the door. She called to the coachman to 
drive off at once, holding the door with all 
her strength. The cab drove off, and the 
impertinent wretch who Was annoying her 
then turned to the maid, and, seizing her 
by the arm, demanded from her the name 
and address of her mistress, The poor 
girl, sorely affrighted, broke from him ana 
rushed back to the hotel, which fortunately 
was not far off. Then I know acase in 
which two young sisters, who had gone out 
together for a short walk, were followed 
upstairs to the very door of their apartment 
by an elderly man with the dress and bear- 
ing of a gentleman, and wearing the red 
ribbon of the legion of honor in his button- 
hole. He desisted from his pursuit, how- 
ever, on the door of the apartment opening 
and the coming forth of an American gen- 
eral, who had been calling on the father of 
the young ladies. They saw him after- 
ward at one of the official balls of the sea- 
son, a proof that he was a person of stand- 
ing and respectability. Then | know of an 
instance where a young American gir!, who 
had gone just two blocks along the Rue de 
Pain, was accosted no less than seven times 
before she reached her destination. That 
she was pretty, stylish and well, though 
quietly, dressed, is not to be denied, but in 
complexion, toilet and manners, she was 
thoroughly and altogether ladylike. But 
there is no need to multiply instances. They 
occur continually, in the middle of the day, 
and in the most fashionable quarters of 
Paris, and not merely to girls of question- 
able dress, made-up complexions and for- 
ward demeanor, but to reserved, modest 
young ladies, who go on their ways without 
any thought but that of completing their 
business as speedily as possible. If this be 
civilization, better the roughest village in 
the backwoods of the United States than 
all the polish and elegance of the fairest 
city inall Europe, so far as true courtesy 
is concerned.—Lucy H. Hooper, in Chicago 
Times, 
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WOMEN AT SCHOOL MEETINGS. 


The school meetings in the State of New 
York were made interesting this year from 
the passage of the law authorizing women 
to vote and to be voted for at school elec- 
tions. There is no doubt that it was the 
intention of the framers of the law to se- 
cure this right to women upon the same 
terms asto men. But it is very doubtful 
whether they have framed a law which ac- 
complished their purpose. This doubt is 
the reason of the exceedingly small number 
of women who offered to vote. ‘here was 
universal uncertainty about the interpreta- 
tion of the law, and this, added to the in- 
disposition of women to vote, explains the 
result. ‘ 

The only apparent authoritative, or at 
least official, expression of opinion was 
from the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the chief school officer in the State, 
and his opinion was understood to rest upon 
that of the Attorney-General. It is to the 
effect that no woman who does not own or 
hire real estate liable to taxation is entitled 
to vote at school meetings. It must be said 
that this was obviously not the purpose of 
the law, although it may have been so poor- 
ly framed as to necessitate this construction. 
The view of the Superintendent was op- 





posed by the women who are most con- 
spicuous in the Suffrage movement, and 
who insisted that the Superintendent’s was 
only an individual opinion. Their own, 
however, was no more; and as between the 
opinion upon such a subject of the commit- 
tee of the Woman Suffrage Association, 
however supported by individual legal 
views, and the opinion of the chief law 
officer and the chief school officer of the 
State, the multitude of both sexes did not 
hesitate. 

Before the annual school elections of 
next year the question should be authorita- 
tively decided by the courts, or the law 
should be amended so as to prevent any 
doubt whatever. The trouble now lies in 
the words of the school election law, which 
seems to require the right of voting at town 
meetings asa qualification for school vot- 
ing.—Harper’s Weekly. 





A BIT OF TEMPERANCE. 


According to the Chicago Tribune the 
following is the sentence of a liquor dealer 
found guilty of selling intoxicants to mi- 
nors :— 

By the law you may sel] to men and wo- 
men, if they will buy. You have given 
your bond and paid your license to sell to 
them, and no one has a right to molest you 
in your legal business. No matter what the 
consequences may be, no matter what pov- 
erty or destitution are produced by selling 
according to law, yee have paid your 
money for this privilege, and you are li- 
censed to pursue your calling. No matter 
what families are distracted and rendered 
miserable, no matter what wives are treated 
with violence, what children starve or 
mourn over the degradation of a parent, 

our business is legalized, and no one may 
nterfere with you init’ No matter what 
mother may agonize over the loss of a son, 
or sister blush for the shame of a biother, 
you have a right to disregard them all and 

ursue your local calling; you are licensed. 

ou may fit up your lawful place of busi- 
‘ness in the most enticing and captivating 
form; you may furnish it with the most 
costly and elegant equipments for your 
lawful trade; you may fill it with the allure- 
ments to amusements; you may use all your 
arts to induce visitors; you may skilfully 
arrange and expose to view your choicest 
wines and captivating beverages; you may, 
then induce thirst by all contrivances to 
producea raging appetite for drink, and 
then ee may supply that appetite to the 
full, because it is lawful; you have paid for 
it; you have a license, 

You may allow boys, almost children, to 
frequent your saloon; they may witness the 
apparent satisfaction with which their sen- 
iors quaff the sparkling glass; you may be 
schooling and traiping them for the period of 
twenty-one, when, they too, can participate, 
for all this is lawful. You may hold the 
cup to their very lips, but you must not let 
them drink—that is unlawful. But while 
you have all these a for the money 
you pay, this poor privilege of selling to 
children is denied you. Here parents have 
aright to say, ‘Leave my son to me until 
the law gives you the right to destroy him. 
Do not anticipate that terrible moment 
when I can assert for him no further right 
of protection; that will be soon enough for 
me, for his mother, for his sister, for his 
friends, and for the community to see him 
take his road to death. Give him to us in 
his childhood at least. Let us have a few 
reeme of his youth, in which we may enjoy 

is innocence, torepay us in some small de- 
gree for the care and love we have lavished 
upon him.” This is something you who 
now stand at the bar have not paid for; 
this is not embraced in your license. 

For this offense the court sentences you 
to ten days’ imprisonment in the county 
jail, and that you pay a fine of seventy-five 
dollars and costs; and that you stand com- 
mitted until the fine and costs of this prose- 
cution are paid. 
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SUNDAY SERVICE FOR WOMEN. 





At the rooms of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 157 Tremont street, 
Mrs. Bruce spoke from Proverbs 20: 27, 
“The spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord.” 

The speaker prefaced her sermon by re- 
marking, that on this day when seventy 
pulpits in Boston were filled by women, 
this a woman’s meeting, seemed in a sense, 
to be head quarters like the general’s on a 
battlefield. Then, in turning to the text 
she said, the feature of the present century 
seemed to be, a cry for more light. But the 
great pressing need was, less for more light, 
than to know how best to use the light we 
have. Whcn the darkness of night shut 
suddenly down uponfus, the stars hastened 
out, as soon as they each apprehended the 
need. Individual teachers were the indi- 
vidual stars, each giving its own light, and 
altogether heralding its promise of a coming 
day. 

That the eagerness of scientists to reach 
after light, had produced discord, where 
they meant harmony, witness vivisection, 
which to learn truth, trifled with a God- 
given life. That we had no right to search 
for truth at the expense of life, or even suf- 
fering, and that any fact thus obtained was 
only a rush light to the great sentiment 
of love and tenderness. That we needed 
more light on the question of education of 
children—speaking particularly of street 
waifs, and quoting from the Swedes, that 
the education of that class of children was 
“expensive but not dear.” That the educa- 
tional and moral points ran together. She 
spoke of the effort now being made in the 
cause of temperance, characterizing the 
women engaged in it as the picket guard,— 
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not content to stay in camp and bivouac, 
but as pressing to the front to stand the fire 
of criticism, and contumely with a power 
that could call a halt, even in the turmoil 
and excitement of a political campaign clos- 
ing. Witha strong appeal to the mother- 
power to teach the young to be strong 
against temptations, of which through false 
modesty they are_often left in ignorance. 


os 
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‘AN INCIDENT. . 





There was an incident of the landing of 
the French actress at New York which had 
a certain curiousness of contrast. As the 
passengers gathered near the gang-plank of 
the Amerique, all in that moral dread of 
spending another moment on ‘board which 
characterizes equally the survivors of an 
ocean voyage or the passers over a ferry,— 
Miss Bernhardt and her numerous mana- 
gers were foremost, and among the rest 
stood an aged woman, ‘‘dressed,” says the 
observant reporter, ‘‘plainly and almost 
commonly. There was a bad rentin her 
ample cloak. Her face was furrowed and 
her hair was streaked with white. This 
was the widow of Abraham Lincoln.” She 
had come alone across the Atlantic, from 
southern France, where she has lived for 
four years past. A nephew met her at 
quarantine, but there were no friends 
around her, and no one to pay her attention. 
On the wharf the Bernhardt’s carriage was 
a_long time getting through the gaping 
crowd, and while she waited everybody else 
waited,—indeed most of them wanted to 
wait, and will stir up the envy of their va- 
rious circles all the season with allusions to 
“the time I went down to meet Bernhardt.” 
But Mrs. Lincoln, with her nephew, moved 
toward the gate. A policeman vigilantly 
touched her on the shoulder and bade her 
stand back, and back she stepped, while all 
the people there weve jammed aside to let 
Miss Bernhardt’s carriage draw up. When 
she had relieved the ferry-house of her 
presence, the widow of Abraham Lincoln 
was allowed to pass. 





CU-EDUCATION. 

Dr. Galusha Anderson, President of the 
Chicago University, in a contribution to the 
Western Magazine for September, indorses 
cotducation. He says: ‘‘The University 
at Chicago at an early day admitted ladies 
to full privileges in its classes. Several 
have already graduated. The young wo- 
men do their college work thorougbly. 
Their presence, instead of lowering the 
standard of scholarship, stimulates the 
young men to greater effort in study. The 
one sex is quite unwilling to be excelled in 
scholarship by the other. Nor does this 
emulation impair the health of the young 
women; they seem to have about as much 
physical vigor as the young men. That 
there are differences in the sexes which 
must be taken into account in their educa- 
tion no one will deny; but the experiment 
of cotducation here already proves that 
these differences need not, and should not, 
exclude either sex from a full college 
course. No young woman, however, who 
is compelled to spend hours each day at the 
piano should ever attempt so great an ad- 
ditional task. A young man, however 
stalwart, could not drill for hours each day 
and successfully master a college curricu- 
lum. Why, then, should such an hercu- 
lean task be expected of a young woman?” 

>e- —-- 
TRUST THE CHILDREN. 





It is vain to try to give the thoughts that 
surged through my young brain in that long 
ride to town, or how anxious I was on the 
return ride lest I had forgotten something, 
or made some ill-advised purchase. But 
under all the anxiety and excitement was a 
dull pain, remembering as I did that father 
was not quite ready to trust me. This pain 
didn’t leave me until, safe at home, all the 
purchases laid out and examined, he drew 
me to his knee, close by mother’s sick-bed, 
and kissing me, said, ‘‘Well done, my 
brave girl! Hasn’t she done well, mother?” 

How much good that day’s work, with 
the confidence given, did me in after years, 
giving me all needed courage when duties 
seemed too hard for me, I can never esti- 
mate; but the most precious of all was the 
thought of my mother’s trust and father’s 
approbation. 

It is only by such trust and teaching that 
children can be taught to find pleasure in 
labor, or in important cares. Exact labor 
of children as a duty, sternly command, 
watch with constant fault-finding and sus- 
picion, and lator becomes drudgery, and 
care of any kind a terror to the young. 
The child either becomes stubborn, or, if 
timid and loving, is so nervously afraid of 
being blamed, that this very fear leads to 
prevarication and deceit. 

Ah! if young mothers knew how many 
hours of self-reproach their mothers pass as 
they look back to the time when they had 
their little ones about them, recalling how 
many mistakes they made by overstrictness 
and lack of confidence, it might save the 
young mothers much after-regret, and their 
children from yielding to many tempta- 
tions, 

But each one must have her own indi- 
vidual experiences, and ‘‘old wives’ fables” 





are not heeded until, after many mistakes 
in middle age, she learns to know their 
value. 


<< 
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SOUTH END CHARITIES. 


Wards 17 and 18 have sent in a full re- 
port of their first nine months’ of benevo- 
lent work performed in concert, as the As- 
sociated Charities. Itisa very interesting 
document, and will be given at the first 
annual meeting of Boston’s Association, 
but it is too long for insertion in the bulle- 
tin. Cases are excellently classified, and 
methods of dealing with peculiar conditions 
of suffering are described. We can only 
say that this last repott is a fresh proof if 
one were needed, that the new plans em- 
braced by the Associated Charities are 
working together for good to a wholly un- 
precedented extent. The weekly consulta- 
tions upon the needs of others, called con- 
ferences, become powers for good beyond 
all calculation. It is the two or three gath- 
ered together in His name. 

We cannot forbear quoting one or two 
cases,—one, that of an American woman of 
respectable parentage and good position 
whose husband, old and sick, had lost his 
property and gone away from home to live 
with his sister. The husband and wife 
wished to be together, but they were not 
allowed. It was discovered that the sister 
was drawing two dollars a week from the 
city for the man’s board, and sixteen dol- 
larsa month from the ‘Home for Aged 
men,” entirely unknown to the beneficiary. 
The visitor caused both gifts to be trans- 
ferred to the proper recipient, and the wife 
is now caring for her husband, and adding 
to their income by her needle. 

A feeble woman of middle age applied 
for ‘‘private aid.” It was soon discovered 
that she had two daughters comfortably 
married living in the West. A letter writ- 
ten on paper headed ‘‘Associated Charities” 
brought a reply after many weeks, and the 
final promise that their mother should be 
cared for till her death. Her own letters 
had remained unnoticed,—this document 
with the ‘‘charity” heading was at last 
effective. 

Do not such cases which multiply under 
our hands, prove the truth of our motto, 
that the poor need ‘‘not alms, but a friend”? 

[Signed] 
Com. ON BULLETIN For Asso. CHARITIES. 











HUMOROUS. 


The most afflicted part of the house is 
the window. It is always full of panes; 
and who has not seen more than one win- 
dow blind? 


“Figures won’t lie,” they tell us. That 
must be the reason it is so hard to put a car- 
pet down smoothly and make it reach into 
all the corners. 


‘‘What is the matter with your eyes?” 
asked Smith, when he met Jones, on a re- 
cent windy day. ‘Eyes? I have none. 
Don’t you see the wind has made them wa- 
ter?” was the reply. 


Remonstrance by an Italian minstrel on 
board an excursion boat, to passenger who 
declines to put any thing into the hat: 
‘What for you beat-a with your cane 4, 
when we play-a, eh?” 


Sabethia is a Kansas village with a ceme- 
tery. There is a sign painted on the fence 
opposite the cemetery, reading, ‘‘To keep 
out of that place across the road, get your 
medicine at the corner drug store.” 


Mark Twain, speaking of a new mosquito 
netting, writes: ‘‘The day is coming when 
we shall sit under our’nets in church and 
slumber peacefully, while the discomfited 
flies club together and take it out of the 
minister.” 


A New York stone-cutter received the 
following epitaph from a German, to be cut 
upon the tombstone of his wife: ‘‘Mine 
wife Susan is dead; if she had lived till nex’ 
Friday she’d been dead shust two weeks. 


As a tree falls so must it stan’. 


A grocer who excited the ire of one of his 
customers by presenting at his house a bill 
for goods rendered, was waited on soon 
after by a daughter of the debtor, who said, 
*T wish you wouldn’t come with that bill 
when papa’s at home—it makes him nerv- 
ous to be dunned.” 


A wealthy upstart goes to a sales stable to 
buy a pair of carriage-horses. ‘‘Here are a 
sample of English bred.” ‘‘They will not 
do.” ‘‘Why?” “My coachman is a French- 
man.” ‘‘Well?” “If they were raised in 
es they couldn’t understand a word 

e Nes 


The grandma of a little four-year-old had 
been telling her one day not to say that peo- 
ple lied, but rather that they were mistaken. 

er grandma, to amuse her, told her a bear 
story, which was a tough one to believe. 
After she had finished, the little girl looked 
up into her face and exclaimed, ‘‘Grandma, 
that is the biggest mistake I ever heard.” 


When a youthful genius was asked by the 
superintendent of the Sunday School, 
‘“‘Who was the first man?” he at once 
showed that he had been trained in a politi- 
cal rather than a religious direction by an- 
swering, ‘‘George Washington, sir, who was 
first in war, first in peace and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” ‘‘No, no,” 
cried the impatient superintendent. ‘‘Adam 
was the first man, of course.” ‘Well,’ re- 

lied the thoughtful youth very slowly, as 
f quite unwil ane to make the admission, 
‘if you are speak ng of foreigners, I sup- 
pose he was.’ 








5 8 week in own town. Terms and $5 out- 
vi fitfree. Address H, Hattetr & Co., Port- 
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The Only Remedy }j 
} THE LIVER, SAME TIME ON 


THE BOWELS, 


and the KIDNEYS. 
This combined action gives it won- 


derful power to cure all di , 


Why Are We Sick? 
—__——— 


BILIOUSNESS, PILES, CONSTIPATION, 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINARY 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs 
and restoring their power to throw off 

disease 


Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Y Way frightened over disordered Kid 
Why endure nervous or sick aches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in| 


health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 


Liquid 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 

wietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 

pts note as well as dry. 

, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans, It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Berlington, Vt. 











MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S | 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 


PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITE 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, sTRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE IS and en- 
tire. Itstrengthens THE BACK AND PELVIO RE 
GION} IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS 8Y& 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that’ 
govern the female eyetere { 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of cither 
sex, this Compound is 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s V 
is prepared at the proprietors Jabo 

283 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 
inquiry. 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers alllettersof 





le Compound 
ratory. 


Send for pamphlets. Address as above. 
No famil should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’: 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious 


ness, and Torplditysot the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 





























LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON EET. 
A Delicious and it Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 


Scents; a itew, 15cents; Tender- 
lotn , 20 cents. All the, lexevise and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ attached. 





ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior styie and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


i ¥ 3 
i 


Cirealars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremetvs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any addrees. 


LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


i CED ., 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Pliace, Boston. 


(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 
G’S 


MISS H.L.LA 











Union Under Flannel. 


DRESS-REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM, 


Removed on account of Fire, to 


Chemelette. 





HOPE ZORHHEDD Co 











HODEN ZOSPHEDH eo 





Emancipation Waist. 
Opp. Park Street Church, Boston. 
The Committee appointed by the New England Woman's 


Club, upon which may be found, among others, the names of 
Mrs. De. Dio Lewis, Mrs. C. M. Severance. 











Mrs. Dr. 5. K. Brown, Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Miss Lasts M. Peabody, Mrs. Phebe N. Kendall, 
Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, Miss H. L Brown, 
Recommend these garments as the best that cau be made 
practicable for women's wear, upon Hygienic Principlas. 
a Dress Drawers 
FOR j 
Out-deor and 
D Winter Wear. 

















——————EE 


For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


Nt i oe 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK Is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 


R. MARSTON & CO. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeopathist. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Office hours from 2 to 4 FP. m. 


Sarah A. Oolby, M. D.- 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mu. to 4 PF. > Cally. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. > 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 


Office hours from 11 to 24. u.,5 to 6 P. u. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
Has returned to her residence, 
75 Chester Sq., near Tremont St. 


Office H 10 A, M. to1 P. M., 
Thursdays. A caaldanoenan Ree 


Dr. Sara E. Brown, 




















319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours, A. M., 10to1; P. M.,2to4 


ELECTRICITY. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ELECTRIC AND A THOROUGH ELECTRIGIAS 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty 








. 
Having made Electricity a remedial t, anda 
special stady, and ha used it daily in her office 
ractice for twelve years, is competent to administer 


t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial im 
debility, nervous prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
ecrofula, enlargements, etc.,etc. Her 

Hygienic Kidney Compound, 
has never failed to remove inflammation from the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi as found ia 
the gall ducts, painful micturicions, incontinence, 
etc,, ete. Her 

Improved Hygienic Plasters 
for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, shoald- 
ers, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve head- 
ache, over the iver to create action, etc., etc. A eure 
cure for Bunions. Her 


Hygienic Hair Pomade, 
preventin; y hair; her Solution for the te 
prevent beidnese, and to allay irritation, her “Spd. 
nal and Umbilical nd Klastie 


ers, Trusses « 
Bands are well known to the public. Also Ui 
and Syringes. Office, 


28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, . . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 


ON WAISTS, 












—— — 


[Patented Aug, 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.) 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufae- 
tured by the unde ed from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I, D. ALLEN & C©O., 21 Winter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ Seontshing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fit by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manu and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments, 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 


The Union Under-Flannel. 


[Patented Oct. 27, 1868.] 
The ever increasing 





ic garment fully warrants us im 
making an earnest request te 
all the ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under- Flan- 
nels, that they will not allow 
promt: abana h, 4 Scam 
pure! ing a set of t! 

ind giving them a fair trial. La- 
dies who have ti 








fashioned vests drawers. 
Their universal verdict is, “‘7¥y 
them once and you will 


GEORGE FROST & ©O, 
287 DEVONSHIRE STREET, . BOSTON, MASS. 


KNABE 


PIANO -FORTES, 


Caer & Fane, Sey ere 
GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 
Terms Reasonable. Pianos on Instal- 
ments, Pianos to Rent. 
PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, ‘Se 


506 Washington Strect, Bo 








Over Williams & Everett's. 
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- LITERARY NOTICES. 


Booxs REcEIvED.—‘ ‘Coleridge, Shelley 


. * & Shepard; ‘‘My Mar- 
Hage” No i ag “We and the World,” 

Brothers; “A Short History of the 
Norman Conquest of England,” Oxford, 
at the Press; ‘‘Sam Lawson, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


Rare Roamutes, By Lucy H. Hill. Lee 

Shepard, Boston. 

he author in her preface says, ‘‘she has 
given no fancy sketches. The incidents 
and conversations narrated actually occur- 
red, and in the hope that many may enjoy 
the retrospection with her, she has given 
these pages to the public. The book is 
well illustrated with scenes and places on 
the Rhine, and the story is pleasantly told 
of travel, of persons, of events. The r 
and type are good, and the book is hand. 
somely gotten up. 


Wuat's tat Matter? By Josephine Jack- 
son. This is No. 27 of the Satchel Series 
by the Authors’ Publishing Company, 27 
Bond street, New York. 

And the matter with women, this book 
shows, is their dress; atany rate, dress is the 
cause of ill-health, nervousness and the 
physical poverty of women. It is a plain, 
sensible, earnest protest against the fashions 
of the time, which are — killing the 
race...It is told simply, forcibly and with 
great earnestness by one who feels and sees 
that the life of the race is being crushed 
out. Shé shows how tight waists, long 
skirts, and high heels spoil those who en- 
dure them. The woman who hifts one half 
pound of flounces and frills,and unnecessary 
trimming,at each step, in half a mile has lift- 
ed more than six hundred pounds. At the 
end of a half mile, she is tired. But when 
the walking is up and down stairs, in and 
out, and all day, this superfluous weight at 
last kills. . 

The ‘price of the book is only twenty 
cents, and it deserves to be in every house. 
Its statement is not weakened by any 
“round about” ways or words. The au- 
thor goes at her subject, as one who sees 
the peril of ignorance on this question of 
dress. It isa good gift book. 


Epvucation, No. II., (Nov. and Dec.)— 
This new magazine, published by Mr. Bick- 
nell, of Boston, contains the following list 
of articles on education, valuable for all 
thoughtful readers: ‘Results of Methods 
of Teaching,” by Hon. J. W: Dickinson, 
Mass.; ‘*Technical Training in American 
Schools,” by Dr. E. E. White, Ind.; ‘The 
Quincy Method,” by Hon. B. G. Northrop, 
Conn.; ‘‘The Renascence and its Influence 
on Education,” by Rev. R. G. Quick, A. 
M., England; ‘‘Schopenhauer on Educa- 
tion,” translated by Prof. Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. ; ‘Moral Training in Public Schools,” 
 f George Howland, A.M., Ill.; ‘‘Over a 

ew Road,” by Anna C. Brackett, New 
York; ‘‘Aa Experiment in Reading Greek.” 
by Prof. A. C. Merriman, Ph. D., N. Y.; 
“Object Teaching,” by N. A. Calkins, 
New York; ‘Learning or Training,” by 
8. N. Fellows, D,D., lowa. LEditorials: 
“Thomas Hope and New Rugby;” ‘‘Ed- 
ucation and ~ is “The Educational 
Side of Missionary Work;” “French Tech- 
nical Education;” “Bibliography.” 


MEMORIALS OF GILBERT HAvEN, Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Edi- 
ted by. W. H. Daniels, with an introduc- 
tion by Rev. Braiford K. Peirce, editor 
of Zion’s Herald. Boston, B. B. Russell 
& Co., 57 Cornhill; Cincinnati, Walden 
& Stowe; Philadelphia, Quaker City Pub- 
iishing House. 

This isa handsome volume of over 350 
pages, on good paper and in lary type. 
‘*To the mother who made him a hater of 
caste; to the Wesleyan association which 
made him an editor; to those members of 
the general conference in 1872 who made 
him a Bishop; and to the race for whom he 
lived and died; these memorials of Gilbert 
Haven, the radical, are fraternally and re- 
spectfully inscribed.” ° 

The book is abundantly illustrated, has a 
fine and very accurate likeness of Gilbert 
Haven. Part I. is biographical; part II. 
contains memorials and tributes at the 
funeral; part III. is called ‘‘Havenisms.” 
The book is extremely interesting. It is the 
well told story of the life of a genuine, human 
being. As a boy he gave his mother,she says, 
“more trouble than all the rest of my family 
put together.” All this was due, the sensi- 
ble mother saw, ‘‘not to over-much badness 
but to over-much boy,” and she had the 
sagacity to guide, and not to try to crush 
the abounding life of her son. The book 
shows a strong Sectarian and also a Liberal. 
It shows a courageous man ready to stand 
by his opinions. It shows one full of 
tender-hearted sympathy, genial, jolly and 
good; one loved and hondred at home and 
abroad, whose life was crowded with ac- 
tive usefulness. The book, deserves to be 
read as a study of character. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Readers will confer a favor upon us by 
mentioning this paper when purchasing. 


~ The Worsteds sent by mail, twenty skeins 
assorted colors, are very fine and nice. 


Go to the Garden Tea Café, 124 Tremont 
street, Room 6, for your coffee and lunch. 


» The celebrated ‘‘Bigelow” carpets may be 
found in full lines at Joel Goldthwait & 
Co.’s, 163 to 169 Washington street. Choice 
designs and moderate prices. They are 
worth ex 


The Nonotuck Silk Com , 18 Sum- 
mer street, calls attention to frauds practiced 
upon-the value and quality of their goods. 
Ladies should go to headquarters and then 
ther sine be sure of the right knitting sil 
an s, An illustrated pamphlet givin 
definite instructions how to use knitting 


‘will be free on application. =. 
> Ke Of apron, amply eovéring the 
whole dress article every dal poeets. 

, 99 Court 


, is. an 
Those advertised by W. O. Rogers 
street, we have eae and find them 











excellent and cheap. This is a grand op- 
rtunity for ladies out of employment to 
derive a goodly income by canvassing these 


g 

We call our readers’ attention to the spe- 
cial notice concerning winter overcoats 
manufactured by Messrs. Macullar Parker 
& Co. Gentlemen who have never bought 
ready-made garments will find by i - 
tion that these overcoats are fully equal, in 
the material, make and fitting, to any made 
by selection and measure. 


‘Ladies will note in our advertising 
columns where to obtain the best combina- 
tion underflannels and hygienic waists. In 
these several places, ladies’ and children’s 
undergarments are made to order. Send for 
circulars, or better still, make a personal 
‘examination of:these garments. Now is the 
time to select “before colder weather, and 
while the stock is fresh and new. 


Messrs. J. & J. Dobson are displaying a 
fine line of carpets designed to match the 
present style of interior decorations, and as 
they are large manufacturers, selling their 
goods direct to the consumers at lowest 
manufacturers’ prices, it would repay all 
those thinking of purchasing the present 
season to see their assortment. Their prices 
are sure to meet the approval of those wish- 
ing a first class carpet at low prices. 


A. M. McPhail & Co., whose pianos for 
style, tone, pitch, and durability stand un- 
surpassed, make a brilliant offer, which will 
be appreciated. To any subscriber of this 
paper, or to any thorough Suffragist, he 
will sell a piano not only at wholesale prices, 
but will give foreach piano sold $25 toward 
the New England Women’s Club College 
Scholarship for Women. For this scholar- 
ship a permanent fund of $3000 is required, 
but the committee can begin to use the fund 
when it amounts to one-half. Any one dis- 
posed to helpalong this good work can now 
have an opportunity. 


Mr. Joseph A. Jackson, 412 Washing- 
ton street, have a line of seal sacques, boas, 
collars, mats and robes unexcelled in quali- 
ty by any dealer in the city. Ladies are 
not generally aware of the great differences 
in skins, in wear, richness and value, and it 
is a genuine pleasure to even touch these 
furs, so soft, magnificent and fine are they. 
Mr. E. P. Woodbury, who has been an 
adept in furs for twenty-five years or more 
ignow with Mr. Jackson, where his friends 
and former patrons will find him ever ready 
to give his helpful attention to their needs 
in everything pertaining tofurs, hats, um- 
brellas, &c. 


The season for delicious mince pies and 
plum puddings is at hand. It is trulya 
pleasure for us to inform our hard-working 
housewives that nearly all the labor and 
worry of making these favorite New Eng- 
land dishes can be avoided by using At- 
MORE’S celebrated Mince Meat and English 
Plum Pudding, which are preparei with 
scrupuious care from choicest materials, and 
justly claimed to be the great labor-saving 
uxuries of the day. A trial will convince 
the most sceptical. In ordering of your 
grocer or provision-dealer, insist that you 
are supplied with ATMORE’s—the standard 
and only reliable. 


An Antique Rug, who can describe it? 
Each one has acharacter of its own, but 
all have the fine drawn lines of a mosaic, 
and the bright Oriental hues are toned down 
and softened into the rich and mellow col- 
ors, that only age brings. The fabric should 
be fine and soft with perhaps a silk thread 
predominating, and the surface hasa bg 
sheen that reflects a different color wit 
every light. They are indeed works of art. 
The purchase of a carpet is of more impor- 
tance than the mere gratification of the eye 
for the present moment. Even a low-priced 
carpet is something that will wear a long 
time, and though trodden under foot must 
daily appeal to the eye perhaps for years. 
In selecting a carpet, whether expensive or 
otherwise, a good light is absolutely neces- 
sary to properly inspect quality, texture, 
color and design. Beyond this most pur- 
chasers like to select from patterns that are 
latest and most artistic, with an undoubted 
guarantee as to the quality being fully up 
to representation. It is said that Messrs. 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co. have in stock a 
larger collection of these rare antique rugs 
oan ony house either in Boston or New 

ork. 








Father is Getting Well. 


My daughters say, “‘How much better fa- 
ther is since he used Hop Bitters.” He is 
getting well after his long suffering from a 

isease declared incurable, and we are so 
gad that he used your Bitters.—A lady of 

ochester N. Y.— Utica Herald. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Read Miss H. L. Lang’s Dress Reform Com- 
mittee advertisement in another column. 








A*Woung Lady would like a situation as 1ead- 
er to an invalid or aged person for a few hours in the 
day. Good ref arnished. All communica- 
tions may be addressed to this office. L. 8. 


New England Women’s Ciub,—Monday, 
Nov. 15, 4 P. M. Mr. Robert T. Paine, Jr., President 
Associated Charities, will speak on “The Board of 
Associated Charities.” Club Tea at 6.30. 








ELEGANT HOLIDAY PRESENT, 
bam. a, oa Bork Ferns, etc., 15 cents, 
tions “ Cane a | pane free with 


bum. Aguts . Ad American 
Home Journal, West Haven, Ct. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The particular attention of gentlemen is asked to 
the large variety of WINTER OVERCOATS which 
has been manufactured in our workshops this sea- 
son, specially for our retail trade. The utmost de- 
gree of care has been exercised in the selection of 
materials, in the preparation of patterns, and in cut- 
ting and making up the garments. The general 
range of prices is between $20.00 and $38,00—the lat- 
ter price being fora few lots made fromsome of the 
finest goods imported this season, lined with rich 
silk, and cut, made and trimmed as well in every re- 
spect as the best garments made to order in this 
country. Our goods are cut and made in such a way 
as not to be distinguished from articles made to 
measure, and the saving in cost, particularly on over- 
coats, under the system of cutting, making and sell- 
ing in considerable quantities, instead of by the sin- 
gle garment, is from 20 to 30 per cent. 

Gentlemen who have never bought ready-made 
garments are asked to inspect our stock. 





Macular Parker & Comp’y 


400 Washington St. 


SEAL 
SACQUES 


Finest goods ever before offered. 





FULL ASSORTMENT 


— 0 F—— 


Muffs, Boas, Collars, 


Robes & Mats. 


JOS. A. JACKSON, 


412 WASHINGTON ST, 


This Magazine will begin 

FOR CHILDREN the year 1881 with a new 
and elegant Cover and other 
— oo ements. ey - con- 

! nue to surpass all imitat- 
TELE ors. The January, Number 

will prove this. $1.50 a 


NURSERY.) 0" 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 








. get extra number by sub- 
Fifteenth Year. 'scribing now. 


Nursery Pub. Co.,36 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass. 


Groceries at Wholesale. 


We sell dealers and consumers at the same prices. 
One price to all. One man’s cash is as good as an- 
other’s. in no place in Boston can there be found a 
better line of very fine goods, at as low prices, as in 
our Great American Tea, Grocery and Flour Ware- 
house, 727 to 735 Washington Street.: Largest Ware- 
honse of its kind in New England. Price list free. 


C. W. GUY & BROTHERS. 
DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
= in every department, is now open to invalids, 
end for circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Heights 














CLASSES IN HISTORY, LITERATURE, LAN- 
GUAGES AND ELOCUTION, Open to Special 
Students at the School of 


MRS. AND WISS NEWHALL, 


83 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Particular attention to Contersporary History, 
Study of Authors from their Works. Girls fitted for 
oeee e. New classesin Latin,German and French 

orming. 

ratory Department for children under eleven, 
having the advantage of receiving some instruction 
each day from one or both of the Principals, Special 
teacher in Drawing. Native French teacher. aid 


$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
guste, 





Costly outfit free. Address Traugz & Co., Au- 
Maine. 


mwa 





-Mliss ©. Alice Baker would like engage- 
ments to lecture in New England. Her subjects are: 
“A Summer in the Azores,’ “Charlotte Corday,” 
“Ministers and Meeting Houses of ye Olden Time.” 
Her address is Cambridge, Mass. 


Wanted,—One lady in eyeryitown in New ~ 
land to take orders and deliver ur Fine Tone and 
Pure Coffees. For fall culars send to C. W. 
GUY & BROTHERS, 727 Washington St., Boston. 


Dr. G. Woodvine lectures before the 
Ladies’ siological Institute Nov. 18, in Wesleyan 
Bal. at 3 P.m., on ‘‘Hints or Suggestions to Women.”’ 
interested invi 








“Sins. , Chr. Hx. Com. 





y Weet md Women. 157 Tremont 
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Bench Watking 32 tauppifing a. want Wee Hes 
" c and glove 

Bra teat ty, hahdsémé and stylish, and 
ada| to the present with three 


butions gi, Mico 41 Temple Place. _ 





NO PERSONS 


Should be without Sermon when they can make 
from $3 to $5 per day in selling 


THE WATERPROOF APRONS, 





a7: 
For fall particulars and pemples of the cloth, ad- 
dress w.cd. a hy ,-0 Ss 
99 Conrt St., Boston, Mass. 





$ 66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. Address H, Hantetrt & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 





Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


163 to 169 Washington St. 


Desire to call special attention to their present superb 
stock of 


CARPETS, 


RUGS & MATS, 


Just selected with special refer- 
ence to the 


FALL AND WINTER TRADE, 


—— INCLUDING—— 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH 


Axministers, Moquets, Wiltons and 
Body Brussels, with Borders to match. 


DOMESTIC 


Wiltons, Brussels, Tapestries, Three- 
Plys and Ingrains. 


ALL-WIDTHS 


Oil Cloths, Lignums, Linoleums, Mat- 
tings, Rugs, etc. 


‘ 





To this stock is constantly ad- 
ded the latest and choicest for- 
eign styles by every incoming 
steamer. 


Our prices are moderate. All depot horse cars pass 
our door, and twoelevators constantly running fur- 
nish easy access to any department, 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


163 to 169 Washington St. 
> Jel See ce oct30 3m 
The Best Advertising Medium 


IN WESTERN NEW ENGLAND. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, 


DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY. 
Daily Circulation Over 11,000, 


Five lines or lessin Daily or Sunday one time, 25 
cents. One inch 13 times, $5. Cash shouid accom- 
pany order. 

LOWNEY BROS, & CO, 
RETAIL: 
No, 500 Washington Street, 
WHOLESALE: 
No, 2 Bedford Strect, 


——-DEALERS IN—— 


Fine Confectionery, 


Offer Special Inducements to those purchasing for 
Parties, Fairs, etc. 


W. M. LOWNEY. 8. C. HERVEY. 
a 
CAUTION. 
Ladies are cautioned against imitations of 


FLORENCE KNITTING SILK, 


which are inferior in color and texture, and lack 
uniformity in size or thread. 

Brilliancy and durability of color, smoothness and 
evenness of size iu thread, with softness of finish 
and freedom from all deleterious oe stuffs, are the 
qualities which have established the reputation of 
the Florence as the only Knitting Silk which has 
met with favorable consideration. It is for sale by 
dealers in fine fancy goods everywhere. Ask for it, 
and do not allow substitutes to be imposed upon you. 


Nonotuck Silk Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


CORTICELLISPOOL SILK 
FALL AND WINTER MILLINERY, 
Mrs. Julia Fowle, 


No. 25 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON. 
(Next west of the High School Building), 


Aunounces to her friends and thelady public that, 
since her “Opening” on the 13th and 14th inst., she 
has visited New York, returning with an ELEGANT 
SUPPLEMENTAL STOCK of 


Millinery Novelties, 


which, with her late Paris importations, she shall be 
pleased to exhibit. 

Mrs. Fowle makes a specialty of FITTING the 
Bonnet and Hat to the head, and ADVISING as to 
colors for the complexion. 

Particular attention given to CHILDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS inthe Millinery line. 

GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whether purchases are made or not. 








25 BEDFORD STREET, 
(NEXT WEST of the HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING) 
BOSTON. 


Furniture, Carpets, Crockery, 

Or anything needed for house furnishing; before you 
buy learn their value; there is but one place in Bos- 
ton where you can do so, and that is at the Great 
American Bazaar, cceupyion the whole of the four 
floors over ©. W. GUY & BROTHERS’ Great Tea 
Warehouse, 727 to 735 Washington Street; the prices 
are in plain figures; you can see the goods, see the 
prices, and then when you go to some other place 
you will know the worth of the goods you need; no 
one in the bazaar will urge you to buy; you need not 
= to any one, fee | look at the goods and prices; 

e entrance is through the tea warehouse by stairs, 
and also a safe elevator; tell the boy to stop at the 
crockery floor. 


$5 $20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 
(0 free. Address StrnsOn & Co,, Port- 
land, Maine. 


School of Elocution & Expression. 


Fall term opena October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 


dress, 
ANNA BARIGHT, Prin. 
Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston. 

















NEW BOOKS. 


Self-Culture. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. In twenty- 
lectures. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. ws om ants 


List of Contents.—Introduction. 1. Man made to 
Grow, 2. Training of the Body. 3. Best Use of 
Time. 4. Self-Knowledge. 5. Education of the Or- 
gans of Observation. 6. Education of the Reflective 
Faculties, 7. The Intuitions. 8. Culture of the Im- 
agination. 9. Education of the Conscience. 10. Ed- 
ucation of the Affections, 11. Education of the 
Faculty of Reverence. 12. The Acquisition of Mon- 
ey a8 a Means of Education. 13. Education of the 

emper. 14. Education by Books and Reading. 15. 
Education of Courage. 16. Doing Every Thing 
Thoroughly. 17. Education of the Will. 18. Educa- 
tion by Amusement. 19, Education of Hope. 20. 
Education of Each Man’s Special Gift, ,21. Educa- 
tion by the Love of Beauty. 22. Education by Seek- 
ing the Truth. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke's “Self-Culture,” con- 
taining twenty-two lectures ful) of the ripe experi- 
ence, profound wisdom, broad views and healthful 
religious spirit which makes Dr. Clarke one of the 
foremost men of his day.— Gazette. 


Mrs, A. M. Diaz’s Works. 


“The William-Henry Letters,” “William Henry and 
His Friends,” “Lucy Maria,” “The Jimmyjohns 
and Other Stories,” “A Story-Book for the Child. 
ren.” 


Five volumes of choice juvenile stories, each com- 
plete. Illustrated. Price, $1.00 each. 

Her books form a real addition to the scanty num- 
ber which can be placed in children’s hands with ab- 
solute safety to them in every way, and with the cer- 
tainty of pleasing them.—Allantic Monthly. 

A very happy list in the fleld of juvenile literatare. 
There is a superabundance of humor, and there are, 
at the same time, touches of true nobility and hon- 
esty of character.—N. Y. Times. 

‘ew ventures in juvenile literature meet with such 
wonderful success, and few more richly deserve it. 
—Universalist Quarterly. 


Domestic Problems. 
BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ. 1 Vol.,16mo. Price $1.00. 


The characters with whom the book chiefly deals, 
for whom it is written, are the indefatigable house- 
wives; and under the easy narration and the light 
and charming style of the work there is a most ear- 
nest plea to women to undertake their own emanci- 
pation by a remodelling of their domestic creeds, to 
consider housekeeping secondary to living, and not 
to cramp their minds and exhaust their ies in the 
cradanty wLich they either impose on themeelves. 
or suffer to be imposed on them.— Hartford Courant, 

It is worth reading and re-reading.— JN. Y. 7ribune. 


Cooking and Castle-Building, 
By MRS. EMMA P. EWING. 1lvol. 16mo. $1.00. 


The difficulty with most cook books is that they 
are entirely too ambitious, but herein the housekeep- 
er of moderate means may find clear and intelligible 
directions how to devise asf well as to prepare any 
number of dinners, breakfasts and teas. Besides be- 
ing a practical instructor it will be found by most 
housekeepers a really entertaining book.— Baltimore 
Gazette. 

The present book seems to be a weethy addition to 
the large body of literature whose excellent purpose 
it is to make our diners better, and if it serves that 
puspese in any degree it is by no means without a 
sufficient reason for being.—N. Y. Hvening Post. 

She very sensibly devotes her attention most ex- 
clusively to the preparation of those substantial and 
wholesome viands most conducive to health, to the 
exclusion of pastry and rich cake. In this she dif- 
fers from most of her predecessors in a similar field, 
and has furnished a number of useful receipts which 
every sensible honsekeepes will acknowledge are just 
what are needed by the young housewife who wishes 
to be mistress of her own kitchen.—Boston Courter. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 
ore, 


JAMES R, OSG00D & CO, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


- Our Little Ones — 
At Home and In School, 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. Wm. T. ADAMS, Editor. 
Thirty-two pages of stories and poeme. Thirty il 
lustrations especially engraved by the best artists for 
each number. A specimen copy sent free to any ad- 
dress. Agents and canvassers wanted everywhere. 
Mouthly, 15c, acopy: $1.50 a year. For sale by all 
newsdealcrs. Russell Poblishing Company, 149A 

Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Corns, Bunions, 
AND BAD NAILS, 


—CURED BY— 


MR. and MRS. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Single treatment for Corns, 25 Cents. 


130 Tremont Street, . BOSTON. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. tw 


TUCKER & GREENE'S oi coir Anos 
A. A. WALKER & CO,, 


’ 

IMPORTING ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
504 Washington Street, Sole Agents. 
Send for price list and testimonials. 

The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 

One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It isthe only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hose Support. While it fits like a 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer pertvetty free 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, or swim if she 

leases. For corpulent women this invention isa 
oon, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 


MBS, FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 Columbus avenue. 


The Highland Street Columbus avenue cars pass 
the door every few minutes. 43 3mo 


D1 Look out for ‘imitations. 
LAN The genuine is marked 
GUY'S GERMAN 
FOOD. 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 
property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 
fe ean Send “money orders” to Educatienal and 
ndustrial Union, 157 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
lvl y 


-WORSTEDS BY MAIL. 


Twenty Skeins, assorted colors. free, for 


Sold by all Druggists and Gro- 
‘cers for 10c, and 25c. Call 
for Fancy Cards. 








25 cents in stamps. W. ©. ROG 8, 
99 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
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